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MEDART'S LINE OF GYM APPARATUS IS COMPLETE 
@ Climbing Poles © Physical Fitness @ Anthropometric 
& Ladders Apparatus Equipment 
Boxing Rings & © Rowing Machines Basketball Backstops 
Bag Supports © Pulley Weights e Basketball Scoreboards 
Vault, Jump & Mets & Mat Trucks Telescopic Gym Seats 
Game Standards 7 Therapy e Steel Lockers 
Stell Bars Wire Gaskets & Racks 
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WHAT FIT REALLY 


Fit is a 3-way composite: (1) your program; (2) the function of o 
gy msuit, and (3) its styling 


For maximum good, your program requires your girls enthusiastic 
participation. MOORE § functional good looks fits their basic need 
helps you to get across your training 


Style and fit by MOORE, go hand in hand, naturally. MOORE suits 
ore made practically for pleasure os neorly as possible, just 
for each wearer. A MOORE suit creates a ‘liked-to-be-seen-in feeling 
In fact, practical styling is o MOORE concept on which you con make 
capital 


born 


one certain key to spirited enthusiasm in all your Classes 


MEANS: 


SANFORIZED AND COLORFAST. 
Or doa 
FIT POR ACTION. Fit where it means most—g-i-v-e for every motion 
Real satisfaction in action 

RUGGED AS A ROCK—PRICED RIGHT. Lock-stitched seams; double 
stitching at stress and strain points—MOORE's last longer becouse 
they re built better, And the best is always o bargain 

YEAR ‘ROUND DELIVERY FROM STOCKS ON HAND. Fresh stocks in al! 
styles and most colors and sizes always on hand— 12 months of the yeor 
LEADERSHIP. MOORE originates functional styles 
but never successfully duplicated 


MOORE Gymwear is Sonforized ond 


won't shrink out of fil fade-out 


often imitated 


contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 


MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone EVergreen 3-280) 


. 


. 


$25-B15 $29-B17 


CO Send folder, “Why Gym Suit Uniformity 


Send the new catalog to me and the following information 


() Send us the MOORE Order Blank. We are interested in 


style — 7 color 


Approximate number of girls in our gym closses 
Send us o somple MOORE; 


style color 


1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif 


Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


Z 
= 


ON 
HAND 


NEW STYLES...NEW CATALOG IN FULL KODACHROME COLOR...WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


We buy our gym sults: 
(J 


() Thru local dealers 


Direct from manufacturer 


We expect to: 


[J Change from present style used 


C) Consider uniform gym suits for first time 


your nome title 

school phone 
oddress 

city sone stote 
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Coast-to-Coast Coaches Praise 


Ting Antiseptic Cream 
To Stop Athlete’s Foot Itch 


FROM KANSAS—“It was more effective than anything else we used.” 
FROM KENTUCKY —“Ting is the only remedy I've found to date!” 
FROM NEW YORK—“Easy to apply... quick acting...no irritation.” 


Amazing ‘‘hospital-tested’’ cream 
destroys Foot Itch fungi on 60-second 
contact...instantly relieves the itching! 
Why endure that agonizing toe itch? 
Hospital tests show TING antiseptic 
Cream gives instant relief...restores 
wonderful comfort to sore, burning 
skin and cracks, peeling toes. 

Laboratory tests also prove TING’s 
amazing fungicidal action destroys 
Athlete's Foot fungi on 60-second con- 
tact. Prevents spread of infection. Aids 
healing of raw, cracked toes fast. 


Turk School Towels are made 


Plan 


G¥m toweLs 


YOUR BEST SCHOOL TOWEL 
BUY... THIS YEAR...EVERY YEAR! 


and here’s why —beeause MeArthur’s Super-Gym and Super 
of the finest long staple, triple 
twisted, two-ply warp yarns; full tape ris construction; heavy tape 
selvage edges; full 20" x 40” shrunk size; six pounds per dozen for 
cconomical laundering, yet extra strong for extra life—they're good 
for 350 to 500 launderings! Write today for complete information 
on McArthur Towels and the economical McArthur School Towel 


GEO. M A T BARABOO, WIS. 


TING is a non-greasy, stainless “dry 
cream” discovery. Simply rub on. Dries 
quickly to powder that clings, thus 
continues relief for hours. Buy TING 
today. Guaranteed results. Money 
back if not satisfied. Available at all 
druggists. Only 69¢. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 


1955 
September 18-23 


Convention of the American Institute of Park 
Executives, Kentucky Hotel, Louisville. 
September 23 
Meeting of the Council for Advancement of 
Hospital Recreation, Hotel Albany, Denver. 
September 25-26 
Annual Meeting, American Recreation Society, 
Hotel Albany, Denver. 
September 27 
Meeting of the Federation of National Profes- 
sional Organizations for Recreation, Denver. 
September 27-October 1 
National Recreation Congress of NRA, Hotel 
Shirley-Savoy, Denver. 
October 30-November 2 
National Conference on Intramural Sports for 
College Men and Women, New Colonial Hotel, 
Wash., D.C. 
November 6-12 
American Education Week 
December 12-15 
Conference of Directors of Physical Education 
and Recreation for Large Cities, Wash., D.C. 


1956 


January 9-10 
National Conference on Health Education for 
All College Students, Wash., D.C. 

Januory 11-13 
National Conference on Health Education for 
All Prospective Teachers, Wash., D.C. 

February 15-17 
Southern District Convention, Nashville. 

March 24-30 
National Biennial AAHPER Convention (with 
Midwest District), Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 

April 11-13 
Central District Convention (with Midwest Rec- 
reation Association), Antlers Hotel, Colorado 
Springs. 

April 11-14 
Northwest District Convention, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane. 

April 22-26 
Eastern District Co tion, Amb dor Hotel, 
Atlantic City. 

April 25-27 
Southwest District Convention, Reno. 
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HOW TO PLAY TETHERBALL 
Player hits the ball with his bare hand, 
attempting to wind the rope around the pole. 
Opponent tries to wind the ball in the oppo- 
site direction. 

Game ends when the ball is completely 
wound around the pole in either direction. 

Two or four players can participate at one 
time, or, using the playoff system, an unlimited 
number may play. 


durable, water. 


and w 
ilt for hard use with. 


ja strong fabric carcass. 

a soft, “stingless” 

rubber cover. The 

rope 

te to 
hand bruises. 


Write Voit for rules, court layouts and detailed 


installation instructions. 


America’s Finest Sports Equipment By 


45 W. 18th Street 
New York 11 


an exciting, inexpensive 
small area game! 


Here's a small area game doing 
a big job on many playgrounds! Have 
you tried it? 

An established favorite in the West, tether- 
ball is growing in popularity across the 
country! It offers the youngsters, playground 
supervisors and purchaser what they want 

Tetherball is safe to play, easy to install 
and maintain. It requires only a 20’ diameter 
circle, often an unused portion of the play 
ground area 

Fun for all ages, tetherball seems to draw 
its peak attention from the 7 to 12 year old 
age group—boys and girls 

For the youngsters, tetherball means fun, 
excitement and action! 

For the playground director, it means safe 
play with minimum supervision 

For the school purchaser, it means inex- 
pensive, popular, long-lasting recreational 
equipment. 

Once you've seen the youngsters flock to 
play tetherball, you'll understand why no 
playground is complete without tetherball. 


211 E. Harrison Street 2945 E. 12th Street 
Danville, III. Los Angeles 23 
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MceGRAW-HILL 
SERIES IN HEALTH 
EDUCATION, PHYS- 
ICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 


CLIFFORD LEE BROWNELL 


Consulting Editor 


Jackson M. ANDERSON 
INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 

310 pages, $5.00 
K. A. Benson and J. A. Go_ppenc 
THE CAMP COUNSELOR 

377 pages, $4.75 
Curronn Lee Baownent 
PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH 
EDUCATION APPLIED 366 pages, $4.75 


Currond Lee Beowne and 
Parnicia HAGMAN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 
Foundations and Principles 
548 pages, $4.75 
Kuru Evans and Leo Gans 


SUPERVISION OF PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION 293 pages, $4.75 
Hanowp Kenney and Guenn Law 
WRESTLING 167 pages, $3.75 


Crvor and FE. Parricia HAGMAN 
TEACHING METHODS FOR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

386 pages, $4.75 
Ricnarnp Kraus 
RECREATION LEADER'S 
HANDBOOK 299 pages, $4.75 
Heten Lawnence and Grace Fox 


BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS 


AND WOMEN 254 pages, $4.25 
ELEANOR METHENY 
BODY DYNAMICS 255 pages, $4.50 


Ricuano Mitver 
FUNDAMENTALS OF TRACK 
AND FIELD COACHING 

271 pages, $4.75 
Ronenr G. Parerson 
FOUNDATIONS OF COMMUNITY 
HEALTH EDUCATION 288 pages, $5.00 
Cronce Sueeanp and R. Jamernson 
INTERSCHOLASTIE 
ATHLETICS 276 pages, $4.50 
A, Snyper and Harry A. Scort 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION IN 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION 421 pages, $5.50 
Joun A, Torney, Jn 


SWIMMING 315 pages, $4.50 


Nevson Warke, Natuan Doscuen, 
and GLENNA G, Cappy 
GOOD HEALTH: For You. Your Fam 


ily, and Your Community 426 pages, $4.75 


Send for copies on 


WcGraw- Hill 


BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


~ 330 W. 42nd St.,N.Y. 36,N.¥. 


About the 


@ Lovis E. Alley, associate professor and 
administrative assistant for physical 
education at State University of lowa, 
lowa City, teaches at the University 
high school. He is Vice-President for 
Physical Education in the Central Dis- 
trict of AAHPER. 

@ Joan Chambers teaches recreational] 
leadership and physical education 
classes at Hayward (Calif.) High 
School. Mae Stadler teaches recreational 
leadership and activity classes at San 
Lorenzo (Calif.) High School. 

@ Dr. O. Jennings Davis, Jr., is Head of the 
Dept. of Health and Physical Education, 
David Lipscomb Col., Nashville, Tenn. 
@ Dr. Margaret G. Fox is Associate Pro- 
fessor at State University of lowa, 
Iowa City. She directs low motor stu- 
dents and is a past chairman of the 
Central AHPER Therapeutics Section. 
Janet Atwood is an instructor at the Uni- 
versity. 

@ Elmer A. Gross is Associate Professor 
at the College of Physical Education 
and Athletics, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park. Melvin M. Lor- 
back is Recreation Director for Hetzel 
Union Building at Pennsylvania State 
University. 

@ Dr. C. O. Jackson, School of Physical 
Education, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, teaches upper level and graduate 
health and physical education. 

@ Dr. Wilton Marion Krogman is Professor 
of Physical Anthropology at the Grad- 
uate School of Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, and Direc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Center for Re- 
search in Child Growth. 

© Margaret C. Lumpkin is instructor of 
girls physical education at Corvallis 
(Oregon) High School. She previously 
taught at Mary Washington College 
(U. of Va.) and Oregon State College. 
@ Dr. Harlan G. Metcalf is Chairman of the 
Dept. of Recreation Education, State 
Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. He 
is supervisor of archery at the college, 
past chairman of the Camping and Out- 
door Education Section of AAHPER, 
and Vice-President for Recreation in 
the Eastern District. 

@ Dr. Marjorie Phillips, associate professor 
at Indiana University, Bloomington, 
teaches statistics courses and guides 
Master’s and Doctoral theses. She is 
President-elect of the AAHPER Re- 
search Council, Chairman of the 
NSGWS Research Committee, and Past 
Chairman of the AAHPER Measure- 
ment and Evaluation Section. 

@ Dr. John C. Thompson is Director of 
Health, Physical Education, and Safety, 
for Lineoln (Nebr.) Public Schools. * 


AMERICAN 
Approved 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


@ It’s the plus factor that makes 
American the most respected name 
in Playground Equipment... Plus 
in design—American leads the field. 
... Plus in performance— Approved 
Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service ... Plus in safety — 
for American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for the safety of 
your children. Thus, with American 
you receive far superior design and 
performance and unmatched safety. 


Send for New Catalog 


<< write for literature featuring 
american approved jim patterson 


LIFETIME Aluminum 
DIVING BOARD 


world’s finest official board 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE Co. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, Swim 

POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


BRANCH PLANT AT NAHMA, MICHIGAN 


and pervormanc® 
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President 
Ruth Abernathy, University of 
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OUR COVER 

AAHPER’S NEW textbook in 
physical education for high 
school students is already in 
use in schools throughout the 
U.S. Read about it (p. &). 
Here, a high school boy and 
girl practice casting with help 
of drawings in the book. Photo 
by J. Lloyd Webb. 


FITNESS 

THIS MONTH the President's 
National Conference 
heads up nation-wide atten- 
tion to better programs of 
health, physical education, and 
recreation. Keep informed by 
reading about the studies at 
Indiana and Iowa (pp. 14 and 
20) and news of the confer- 
ence (p. 53). 


Fitness 


NEW FEATURE 

A COACHES Column begins 
in this issue at reader request. 
See page 54. 
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Health Education 


Let’s Rate Your Health Education Program 
C. O. Jackson 


Make Room for Health Education John C. Thompson 


Physical Education 
Welcome Stranger—New High School Physical Educa- 
tion Textbook Louis E. Alley 
How Was the Estes Park Leadership Conference? 
Are Intercollegiate Athletics Worthwhile? 
Elmer A. Gross and Melvin M. Lorback 
Feminize Your Facilities 
Educating for Sportsmanship 
Forward Passing Principles Paul Governali 
Contemporary Dance in New Zealand 
Margaret Erlanger 


Margaret C. Lumpkin 
O. Jennings Davis, Jr 


Cork Teams Can Win for You 


Damon Daniel and Marshall Gunselman 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 

Field Archery Is Fun 
Teaching Recreational Leadership 
Joan Chambers and Mae Stadler 


Harlan G. Metcalf 


General Interest 


Child Growth and Football Wilton Marion Krogman 
How Fit Are Our American Schoolchildren? 
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i mprove your 
athletics program 


with these new 


BARNES books 
SOCCER ILLUSTRATED 


by Frank F. DiClemente 
Soccer Coach, Phillips Academy 


Complete fundamentals and techniques of 
a sport that is becoming increasingly pop 
ular in schools and colleges. Clearly and 
interestingly written, the book explains 
methods of offensive and defensive team 
play and almost every possible play situ 
ation is diagramed and discussed, 


fully illustrated $3.00 


REFEREEING SOCCER 
AROUND THE WORLD 


by Arthur Ellis 


The exciting personal experiences of the 
world-renowned referee who has won 
every honor the game has to offer. He has 
known everyone of importance the 
world of soccer, and his reminiscences are 
filled with anecdotes and humor 


IIlustrated $4.00 


TRACK AND FIELD 
ATHLETICS Including 
CROSS-COUNTRY 


by members of the Achilles Club 


Edited by H. A, Meyer 


hkivery a pect of the complete track meet 
from entries, rules, ete., through various 
racing and field competitions, by such out 
tanding performers as Roger Bannister, 
Chris Chataway, ete. Hlustrated with ex 
eiing on the spol photographs and line 


drawings 
$3.75 


FREE EXAMINATION! 


ur examination copy 


A. BARNES & COMPANY Dept. 6776 
252 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
SOCCER ILLUSTRATED @ 


$4.00 KEPFEREEING SOCCER @ $4.00; [J 
TRACK AND FIELD @ $5 


Vlease send me 


For examination with a view to adoption 


For my personal use less educational diseount 
{) Send me your new Fall catalogue 


Name 


Zone State 
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Editor's 
Mail 
Readers—here’s your chance to 


send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

The article in the April JOURNAL tell- 
ing of Macadam surfacing of play areas 
was most interesting to me because of 
my affiliation with a committee assigned 
to study this problem for the Public 
Schools of Chicago. 

Would it be possible for you to send 
the address for the Asphalt Institute 
and American Bitumuls and Asphalt 
Co. Would you provide us any other 
information on playground surfacing. 

FRANCIS B. MCKEAG 
Board of Education 
Chicago 1, Il. 


The addresses requested are: Asphalt Insti- 
tute, Univ. of Maryland, Collge Park; American 
Bitumuls and Asphalt Co., 4525 San Leandro 
$t., Oakland 1, Calif. 


DEAR EpIror: 

In regard to the article that I wrote 
on “Corrective Therapy” (May-June is 
sue), Irvin L. Peterson, Nebraska Wes 
leyan Univ., writes that a course for 
corrective therapists was initiated at 
their University and it was not men 
tioned in my article. Apparently the 
course was started since my article was 
written and accepted for publication. 

HAROLD J. BRENNER 

VA Hospital 

Sepulveda, Calif. 
DEAR EpiITor: 

In the May-June JOURNAL my article 
in the Spotlight on the Dance was in- 
correctly accredited. I am at the Uni- 
versity of Redlands, Redlands, Calif., 
not the University of Maryland. 

BARBARA LYDDANE 
Dir. of Dance 
Univ. of Redlands 


DEAR EpIToR: 

Dr. Edwards and I thank you for 
publishing our article, “Off-Campus 
Student Teaching” in May-June. The 
response to the article has been very 
good. I have sent additional informa- 
tion to seven universities and colleges 
throughout the U.S. 

REGINALD R. STRAIT 
Univ. of Kansas 


DEAR EpIToR: 

In association with the teachers of 
the province, I am forming a Hall of 
Gymnastics, which will serve all activi- 
ties connected with physical education, 
for young people who wish to enjoy its 
benefits, through sports clubs, religious 
schools, as individuals, etec., for the 
benefit of the country as a whole, 

We lack many supplies, especially 
charts, pictures, pamphlets, and books 
for the formation of a library. Since 
we know of the great interest that 
North Americans take in the spreading 
of education, we are writing to ask if 
you could help us by sending us works 
on physical education, health education, 
and education in general. We shall be 
most grateful if you can help us. 


GIL IGNACIO LARA 
Provincial Inspector of P.E. 
Esmeraldas, Ecuador, S.A. 


AAHPER members should send contributions of 
materials directly to Sr. Lara. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

AAHPER’s book, Physical Education 
for High School Students, has chapters 
on folk, social, square, and modern 
dance. In the next edition of the book 
the grouping might be square, othe 
folk, ballroom, and modern dance. 

The second set suggests (1) that 
square dance is an American folk dance; 
(2) thus if square dancing is not sissy, 
neither is folk dancing generally; and 
(3) that folk dancing is no less social 
than ballroom dancing, which latter is 
limited to a one-to-one relationship. 

VERN STEENSLAND 
Folk Dance Leader 
417 Waverly Ave. 

Syracuse, N.Y. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

Please accept my thanks as well as 
the thanks of many others of the EDA 
for your fine co-operation in publish- 
ing the program for the Boston Conven- 
tion. Thanks, also, to the others on 
the Washington staff. 


LLoyp M. JONES 
Pennsylvania State Univ. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

We want to thank Dr. Avery for send- 
ing us the tape recordings for our P.E. 
Club meeting. We received them a 
whole week before they were needed, 
which was a great relief. We used both 
of the recordings and liked them. 


Masel J. SHIRLEY 
St. Olaf College 


The Frank S. Stafford Memorial Fund makes 
tape recordings by national leaders available 
to AAHPER Student Major Clubs on loan. Write 
the National Office, c/o Dr. Avery. ® 
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HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


 HILLERI 


The same critical attention to 
design and balance that has made 
Louisville Slugger Bats famous for 
performance since 1884 goes into 
the manufacture of Louisville Grand 
Slam Golf Clubs. Write for free 


full-color catalogs. Address Dept. R. 


CH & BRADSBY COMPANY | 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY | 
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IS knocking at 
the door of physical education. 
A “foreigner” is standing on the 
threshold in the form of a textbook 
in physical education for high school 
boys and girls. The recent AAHPER 
publication, Physical Education for 
High School Students, introduces a 
concept to physical education that is 
as alien to the field as are flying 
saucers and H-bombs to the present 
generation. 

The profession must rise to the 
occasion and bid the stranger ‘“Wel- 
come!,” for this stranger may well 
Le opportunity in disguise. Textbooks 
placed in the hands of the students 
may provide the foundation for the 
first comprehensive program of phys- 
ical education to be offered in the 
high schools throughout the United 
States. 


WHY IT 1S NEEDED 

A completely frank and unbiased 
appraisal of the physical education 
programs now offered in the high 
schools of the United States presents 
u picture which is, at best, disap- 
pointing. The program of physical 


by LOUIS E. ALLEY 


State University of lowa 


education in the many high schools 
reflects a lack of sensible planning, 
which lack can only obscure and de- 
feat the purposes of physical educa- 
tion. Programs are often presented 
with too little effort being made to 
insure adequate coverage of the his- 
tory, the rules, the fundamental 
skills, the offensive patterns, the de- 
fensive patterns, and the strategy in- 
volved in each activity. Even less at- 
tention may be given to presenting 
these items in a definite sequence 
which extends through the various 
grade levels in the high school. As a 
result, the “same old thing” is often 
offered to the students year after 
year as they move from grade to 
grade, and much which would be of 
interest and value to them is neither 
presented in the classes nor made 
available as outside study materials. 

There is but little similarity be- 
tween the quality of the program of- 
fered in a given high school and that 
of the programs offered in other high 
schools, even though the activities 
presented may, in many cases, be 
the same. The contents of the pro- 
gram offered in a single high school 


may vary markedly from year to 
year as physical education teachers 
come and go. The variety of activi- 
ties offered, the emphasis placed upon 
each activity, and the specific items 
presented in connection with each 
activity, depend almost entirely upon 
the background, the ability, and the 
inclination of the individual teacher 
who is charged with the responsi- 
bility for teaching physical education 
in a particular school. 

All too frequently the teachers are 
unable, or are unwilling, to plan de- 
fensible programs of physical educa- 
tion. Many of them are employed pri- 
marily as teachers of academic sub- 
jects and have had no professional 
training in physical education. Even 
larger numbers of teachers have only 
“minors” in physical education. 
Among those who may boast of 
“majors,” many inadequately 
prepared for teaching some of the 
activities which should appear in a 
well-rounded program—an __ inade- 
quacy which is due, in part, to the 
highly specialized nature of present- 
day college and university athletics. 
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The rather common practice of 
combining the duties of the physical 
education teacher and the athletics 
coach contributes materially to the 
near chaos found in some physical 
education programs offered in the 
high schools. The pressure exerted 
upon the teacher-coaches to produce 
winning teams often leads them to 
neglect the basic programs of physi- 
cal education. The unstable tenure 
experienced by coaches as a result of 
this pressure to win is not conducive 
to long-term planning. The many 
hours which must be spent in ful- 
filling the duties and the responsibili- 
ties attached to coaching rob the 
teacher-coaches of sufficient time and 
energy for planning suitable 
grams of physical education. 


pro- 


WHAT | CAN DO 


Textbooks in physical education, 
placed in the hands of each student 
in the high schools, will undoubtedly 
result in marked improvement in 
many physical education programs 
being offered in the high schools. 
Textbooks will provide basic informa- 
tion which will remain stable and 
unchanged with respect to a given 
school and which will be uniform 
from schoo] to school. This informa- 
tion will be an integral and a perma- 
nent part of the school curriculum 
and will remain with the school from 
year to year, even though individual 
teachers of physical education may 
come and go. 

Textbooks have exerted a tremen- 
dous force in shaping the “academic” 
curriculum of the high schools, and 
it is reasonable to believe that they 
will exert an equal force upon the 
curriculum in physical education. It 
is highly probable that textbooks are 
as essential to a well-organized, effi- 
cient program of instruction in phys- 
ical education as they are to the pro- 
grams of instruction in other areas. 
If the textbooks used in the science 
English classes, the 
mathematics classes, and the history 
classes in the high schools were to be 
miraculously spirited away, and if 
the planning of the contents of each 
course were left to the ingenuity and 
the inclination of each individual 
teacher, the entire instructional pro- 
gram of the school would degenerate 
in short order. 


classes, the 
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A textbook in the hands of each 
student will allow the 
schedule the major 


teacher to 
share of each 
physical education period for student 
activity. The students may, outside 
the class period, study and learn the 
rules, the strategy, and similar items 
related to each activity. Precious 
class time may be utilized for prac- 
tice on fundamental skills and for 
active participation in the activity, a 
procedure that is essential to the de- 
velopment of strength, 
vigor, and neuromusculat 
skill. Verbal instructions, during the 
presentation of which the students 
must remain inactive to listen, may 
be reduced to a minimum. 


endurance, 
organic 


Textbooks in physical education 
for the high schools offer the oppor- 
tunity for physical education to at- 
tain its full stature and place in the 
high school curriculum. They will 
insure that each high school student 
becomes acquainted with the impor- 
tant aspects of a wide variety of 
worthwhile activities. 
tablish 


They will es- 
more uniformity and 
tinuity in the programs offered in 
the schools. They will guide and sup- 
plement the 


instruction given by 
teachers who are not properly pre- 
pared to teach physical education 
but who must teach it as a secondary 
subject. They will provide the har- 
ried teacher-coach with a ready-made 
program of program 
which he could not possibly prepare 
in the time available to him for that 
purpose. They will enable the experi- 
enced, well-trained teacher to pro- 
vide additional activity for his stu- 
dents—activity which must be pro- 
vided if his students are to develop 
strength, endurance, organic vigor, 
and neuromuscular skills. 


activities, a 


The stranger rapping at the door 
of physical education has been long 
in coming. In view of 
value of textbooks in other areas of 


the proved 


the high school curriculum, it is as- 
tounding that he has not appeared 
earlier. The significance and the far 
reaching effects of his possible con- 
tributions to the profession must not 
be underestimated. It is imperative 
that the profession offer him a hearty 
“Welcome, Stranger!” * 


" The book is being hailed as a 
major event in the history of physi- 
cal education. The first 10,000 copies 
were sold out in four months. 


It was carefully edited to be 
understood and enjoyed by &th to 


12th grade boys and girls so that it 


would be a highly “teachable” text. | 


Sample chapters were submitted 


to hundreds of high school students 
to get their reactions, and the data 
served to guide the editors. 


* From its attractive, 
cover to its 416th page it was de- 
signed to have eye-appeal for teen- 
agers. Two hundred line drawings, 
action photographs, large 
type, and humorous cartoon chapter 


headings make it “must” reading for 


twelve 


four-color 


every teen-ager who gets hold of it.) 


e Each chapter gives the essentials 
of an activity but avoids the techni- 


cal details that would cause young | 


people to lose interest. 


*« Each chapter is both authoritative 
and in harmony with modern prin- 
ciples of physical education 


The chapters 
activity also discuss sportsmanship, 
etiquette, safety, and selection and 
care of equipment. 


Its preparation took three years 
of planning and editing and the co- 
ordinated effort of over 100 special- 
ists. 


« Eleven national organizations in 
addition to AAHPER had a share in 
its production. 


e A teachers guide contains many 
suggestions for use of the book and 
helpful lists of materials. 


See page 65 
to order your copy 
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field archery is fun 


O MOST PEOPLE hunting is the 
challenging and fascinating 
phase of field archery. Two other 
activities, roving and shooting on the 
field archery course, are almost as 
popular, however, as hunting. In rov- 
ing, archers stroll through woods and 
meadows shooting at such inanimate 
objects as their fancy suggests—a 
brown leaf 15 yards away, a rotten 
stump at 40 yards, or a smal! shrub at 
some greater distance. Since the dis- 
tances are unknown, each archer 
makes his own judgment of them 
without artificial aids. The competi- 


The author aiming at a field 
archery target. Aiming is the 
fundamental which differs most 
from target archery techniques. 


by HARLAN G. METCALF 


State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 


tion is keen but most informal. It is 
excellent preparation for hunting. 


TARGET LAYOUTS 


The field archery or field round 
roving course, provides a more defi- 
nite pattern for shooting, The course 
is set up in units of 14 target layouts. 
Official courses must have at least 
two 14-target layout units and must 
be approved by the National Field 
Archery Association. specific 
directions for the layout of field 
round roving courses and the rules 
for different types of tournaments 
are to be found in the Association’s 
Official Handbook? 

In general, the targets are laid out 
to provide the kinds of shots one 
might have in hunting both large and 
small game, but the major emphasis 
is given to those distances experi- 
enced in deer hunting. The courses 
and their setting can be beautiful, 
with some shooting stations on high 
ground, some on low ground, and oth- 
ers where one must shoot through a 
narrow pass, or across a stream. The 
varying conditions of light and 
shadow add to the challenge of proper 
judgment of distances. 

The target faces are of four differ- 
ent diameters: 6, 12, 18, and 24 
inches. They are placed according to 
definite specifications in the regula- 
tions, so that the smallest target 
faces are used for the shortest shots 
and the largest for the longest shots. 
Distances from shooting stations to 
targets vary from 20 feet up to 80 
yards. Each target face has two 
scoring rings; the smaller scores five, 
the larger three. Four shots are made 
at each target layout. 


1 Official Handbook, National Field Arch- 
ery Association, 1953, P.O. Box 388, Red- 
lands, California, p. 55. 


INSTINCTIVE SHOOTING 

The majority of archers participat- 
ing in field archery use the so-called 
instinctive method of aiming, which 
is quite different from that used by 
target archers. This system of aim- 
ing is not really instinctive, but must 
be learned, practiced, and mastered 
as must any system. In order to de- 
scribe the instinctive shooting sys- 
tem used in field archery, its form 
is analyzed in terms of the familiar 
fundamentals of target archery. 

The stance in field archery varies 
to meet the prevailing conditions. 
In hunting and in shooting the field 
roving course, the body frequently 
must be adjusted to compensate for 
the slant of the hillside or to avoid 
an obstructed shot. Sometimes the 
archer must shoot from a kneeling 
position. 

Nocking the arrow and the draw 
are the same for both target and in- 
stinctive shooting. It is desirable to 
wind a small lump of thread just 
above the nocking point on the serv- 
ing of the bow-string to keep the ar- 
row from being easily bumped off 
the string when going through brush. 

The anchor positions for the two 
systems differ. Since shots taken in 
field archery are shorter than those 
taken in target archery, it is not nec- 
essary to use the “under the chin” 
anchor of target archery. The anchor 
of the field archer is usually higher 
and closer to the eye. 

Field archers vary in anchor posi- 
tions, but the one most frequently 
recommended approximates the fol- 
lowing description for right- 
handed person. The upper surface of 
the end digit of the right index finger 
should rest snugly under the forward 
projection of the right cheek bone. 
The archer appears to be anchoring 
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Field archers find satisfying recreation in the sport, which is becoming increasingly popular 


at the right corner of the mouth. 
Consistency in anchoring is most im- 
portant. 

Some archers believe they have 
good instinctive shooting form when 
they snap shoot. They release the 
arrow before it reaches a full-draw 
and the anchor point. This kind of 
shooting is not good archery of any 
type. Successful shooting requires a 
full draw to a consistent anchor for 
each shot. 

Another characteristic of field 
archery technique is the slanted posi- 
tion of the bow. A right-handed field 
archer sometimes cants, or tips, the 
upper limb of the bow towards the 
right 20° to 45° from the vertical. 
The amount of cant varies with indi- 
vidual archers. The head of the 
archer also tilts to the right appear- 
ing almost to rest on the anchored 
bow string. The long axis of the face 
is parallel to the string. Many field 
archers, however, shoot with the bow 
straight up and down, just as they 
do in target shooting. 


AIMING 

Aiming is the fundamental in field 
archery which differs most from tar- 
get archery techniques. To aim in 
field archery after the draw, the 


archer sights with both eyes on the 
smallest observable point in the mid- 
dle of the target. In the deer, this 
would be in the heart area. After a 
very brief steadying pause, the arrow 
is released. Ability to judge how 
high or low to hold the bow is a mat- 
ter of trial and error and much 
practice. 

If the archer sees the distant ob- 
ject immediately above the tip of the 
arrow and his released arrow hits 
the object, it can be said that the 
archer used point-blank aim. Assum- 
ing that point-blank aim is 65 yards 
away for a particular bow and set of 
arrows, then shooting with the same 
equipment at a target 50 yards away 
would necessitate lowering the bow 
arm. A vertical space appears be 
tween the lowered tip of the arrow 
and the sight of aim. This vertical 
space or gap gets larger as the dis- 
tance to the target becomes smaller 
However, in instinctive shooting, the 
archer does not directly appraise the 
size of the vertical gap for each dis- 
tance but does it indirectly. 

The field archer concentrates on 
the aiming spot in the center of his 
target. At the same time out of the 
“corner of his eyes” through periph 


FOR FURTHER JOURNAL READING 


Planning an Archery Clinic, Edith Andorfer McKay—May 1954, p. 23 
The Unseen Target, T. W. Taylor—June 1953, p. 15 

Archery Safety Rules for You, Myrtle K. Miller—May 1952, p. 12 
How High Are We Aiming?, Myrtle K. Miller—June 1951, p. 45 


Archery for the Handicapped, Henrietta Krumholz—May 1951, p. 28 
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eral vision, he adjusts the size of the 
gap (between arrow pile and center 
of target) to the distance he esti 
mates himself to be from the target 
This system of centering the gaze on 
the object to be hit while at the same 
time judging and adjusting through 
peripheral vision the amount of ver 
tical gap to allow is called by Howard 
Hill’ the split-vision system 

The release in field archery should 
be as smooth as possible, as in target 
archery, with fingers and elbow mov 
ing straight back from the anchor 
position—not up, down, or out to the 
side. The follow-through or afterhold 
is as essential for good field archery 
shooting as it is for target archery 
and for the same reasons 

Excellent detailed descriptions of 
the instinctive shooting technique 
will be found in the Official Handbook 
of the National Field Archery Asso 
ciation. 


TEACH FIELD ARCHERY 


Field archery must be taught. It 
must be taught if people who take it 
up are to gain safely the maximum 
pleasure it affords. All archery in 
structors in schools, colleges, camps, 
and in recreation departments should 
learn field archery techniques so they 
can give proper and adequate instruc 
tion to the many people who are at 
tempting to learn field archery skill 
by themselves. 

Field archery is fun. Give it a 


try! 


* Howard Hill, Hunting the Hard Way 
Wileox and Follett Co., 1953 
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Child Growth 
and 


FOOTBALL 


Thoughts of a child growth 
researcher on football in 
pre and early adolescence 


by WILTON MARION KROGMAN 


Director 
Philadelphia Center for Research in Child Growth 


IRST OF ALL, let me define the 
F precise age-period | wish to dis- 
cuss. It is, roughly, from the latter 
half of the first decade to about the 
middle of the second decade of life; 
let’s say, from eight to 14 years of 
age, Secondly, let me say that by 
football [| mean a definite and or- 
ganized program of competitive par- 
ticipation. 

It is difficult to be completely ob- 
jective in a discussion of this sort. 
Issues are not clear-cut; “right” and 
“wrong” are not starkly set apart; 
nor, indeed, are advantages and dis- 
advantages weighted so that any de- 
cision or even compromise is accept- 
able to all. What will, I think, emerge 
ultimately is a sort of time-and-place 
evaluation. At all events that is what 
I, a researcher in child growth, pro- 
pose to establish. 


No reasonable person 


parent, 
teacher, physical educator, physician, 
or researcher—will deny that the 
growing human body needs exercise. 
In fact, infer Kraus and Hirschland 
(1954), the need is not less, but 
more! They state as follows: “In 
our studies of the muscular fitness of 
American school children in north- 
eastern urban and suburban com- 
munities, we reported that 56.6% be- 
tween the ages of six and nineteen 
failed to meet even a minimum stand- 
ard required for health.’ 


The prob- 


lem comes into focus, that we urgent- 
ly need, in school, a regime of physi- 
cal education.’ But, I insist, that re- 
vime should be comformant to, and 
consistent with, the physiological and 
morphological capabilities of the 
growing boy. Fit the exercise pro- 
gram to the growing boy, not vice 
versa. This is sheer common sense. 

I am not interested in condemna- 
tion. That is biased and unscientific. 
I am interested in evaluation, to the 
best of my experience and my insight 
into growth problems. Hence, I pro- 
pose to pursue two lines of thought: 
(1) offer certain evidence as to why 
football comes in for special scru- 
tiny; (2) present certain hypotheses 
suggesting that the age-period under 
discussion is one of hyper-vulner- 
ability, both physical and emotional. 
FOOTBALL INJURIES 

Floyd R. Eastwood, director of the 
Committee on Injuries and Fatalities 
for the American Football Coaches 
Association, estimates that annually 
there are one million teen-agers play- 
ing football on 16,000 high school 
fields and sandlots, If so-called ‘“pee- 
l1In a recent study of 1,000 male students 
in a midwestern university, T. K. Cureton 
(1943) found that many were lacking in 
simple muscle skills; 14% had “soft, flabby 
(and) undeveloped physiques”; 24% could 
not jump a bar waist high; 26% could not 
chin themselves five times; 42% could not 


‘skin the cat”; 64% could not swim 50 
yards 


wee” and “midget” teams are in- 
cluded often including boys as 
young as eight, nine, or ten), I sup- 
pose another 100,000 might well be 
added. Of the million mentioned by 
Eastwood 250,000, or one in four, 
will be hurt one way or another— 
sprains, bruises, lost teeth, and so on. 
Of these injured boys 80,000 will be 
hurt far more seriously—fractures, 
concussions, internal injuries. Since 
1931, when adequate records were 
first kept, 518 football players have 
been killed, 293 in high schools, 158 
on sandlots; these last two add up to 
451, or 87 per cent of total deaths! 
tecently the Statistical Bulletin of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
published an article on “Hazards in 
Competitive Athletics.” I'd like to 
quote: 
“Football accounted for 94 deaths in the 
U.S. during the five-year period, 1949-53, 
as shown in the table below, (data from 
Eastwood): 
Source Direct Indirect 
College 4 
High School 37 
Pro and semi-pro 
Sandlot 5 10 


29 


Injuries directly sustained during play—in 
tackling, blocking, piling up —-caused 65 of 
the fatalities. The remaining 29 deaths 
were attributed to infection, heart failure, 
pneumonia, and other conditions resulting 
from the game. In this five-year period, 
high school players accounted for 37 of the 
deaths attributed directly to football; this 
was equivalent to an annual death rate of 
1.2 per 100,000 for the 600,000 students a 
year playing the game. About the same 
death rate was experienced by college 
football 


65,000 a year. Data on the numbers who 


players, who numbered = about 


play professional, semi-professional, or 
sandlot football are lacking. 


So much for the department of 
vital statistics. They are, in my 
opinion, enough to focus an inquiring 
spotlight on junior and even senior 
high school football—particularly the 
former. 

EVALUATING ACTIVITY 

In 1952, the Joint Committee on 
Athletic Competition for Children of 
Elementary and Junior High School 
Age reported on Desirable Athletic 
Competition for Children. The basic 
age period covered was 12-15 years. 

(Continued on page 77) 
2See references. Report available from 
AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6 
D.C., at 50¢ per copy. 
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WE WANT THESE 

BALLS TO BE IDENTIFIED 
AFTER YEARS 
OF HARD PLAY 


582 
KOLITE 
PERMANENTLY IDENTIFIED 


Nylon 


a 


SEAMLESS KOLITE ATHLETIC BALLS 


And that's not all—These eye-catching Kolite Athletic Balls feature 
newly designed covers. All identification is permanently molded into 
these covers. The basketballs and footballs have a new sure-grip finish. 
The usual round pebbling has been ‘“‘plateaued,” the grooves are wider 
and deeper. The result is improved finger friction, more surface grip 
and better ball control. 


Inner Construction Features — All Kolite balls include the 3-point inner 
construction that means long and true wear: Specially Processed Nylon 
Winding, Butyl Bladder, Kantleek Valve. With exclusive Seamless 
Kolite Cover. 


Out front in value and performance, Seamless Kolite Athletic Balls 
are better than ever. Order today—see for yourself. 


NOTE: the Seamless 580 Basketball will also be made with the regular 
groove. For the wider, deeper groove specify “580 Broad Groove.” 


FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 


ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN 3, CONN., U.S.A. 
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How fit are our 
American schoolchildren? 


by MARJORIE PHILLIPS 


Indiana University 


et HAT’S WRONG WITH 

American Youths” is the 
title of an article appearing in a re- 
cent issue of the U. S. 
World Re port, 
to say, “In terms of muscle and abil- 
ity to do requiring physical 
average American 
youth of today appears to be grow- 


News and 


This article goes on 


jobs 


strength, the 


ing soft. His counterpart in some na- 
tions of Europe, enjoying fewer of 
the advantages of modern civiliza- 
tion, is stronger.” The attention of 
the President of the United States 
was focused upon the presumed weak- 
ness of American children at his re- 
cent with leading 
figures in Washington. Sports Illus- 
trated reports, “The President and 
assembled guests listened to research 
reports indicating that the youth of 
the U.S. is far behind other countries 
in physical fitness.’”* 


meeting sports 


These statements, and similar ones 
appearing in published ma- 
terials, are based upon findings re- 
ported by Hans Kraus, M.D., as a 
result of the testing of several hun- 
dred American children in Atlantic 
coast communities and European chil- 
dren on the Kraus-Weber Test for 
muscular fitness. 


other 


As a result of such reports, a group 
of Indiana University investigators’ 
became interested in learning more 
about the Kraus-Weber Test and 
what it revealed about the health and 


muscular fitness of American chil- 
dren. 

‘U.S. News and World Report. March 19, 
1054, p. 35 


*Sporta Illustrated. July 25, 1955, p. 27. 

5A detailed their research 
project is to be published in the Research 
Quarterly, Oct. 1955 


account of 


The investigators are 
Bookwalter, Charlotte Denman, 
McAuley, Marjorie Phillips, Hilda 
Sherwin, Dean Summers, and Helen Yeakel. 


Carolyn 
Janet 


4 


KRAUS-WEBER TEST 

The Kraus-Weber Test is composed 
of six subtests, and failure on any one 
of the subtests classifies a child as a 
muscular fitness failure. One of these 
subtests is designed to measure flexi- 
bility and requires that the child be 
bend forward slowly and 
touch his fingertips to the floor with- 
out bending his knees. The other 
five tests are presumably measuring 
the strength of large muscle groups 
of the upper and lower back, the ab- 
dominal wall, and the flexor muscles 
of the hip joint. These six subtests 
are described in detail, with illustra- 
tions, in the Research Quarterly, May 
1954, pages 179-182. 

A typical Indiana city was selected 
by the Indiana investigators, and 
1,456 children in the first six grades 


able to 


of the public schools were given the 
Kraus-Weber Test. 

In addition to measuring the chil- 
dren on the Kraus-Weber Test, 126 
were also given a grip strength test. 
Grip strength has been found by 
many researchers to have a high re- 
lationship to general body strength. 

The results of this testing pro- 
gram produced some very interesting 
information. The Kraus-Weber Test 
was found to be highly reliable—that 
is, different investigators working 
with the same children achieved simi- 
lar results. No relationship was 
found between the general strength 
of the children, as measured by the 
grip strength test, and muscular fit- 
ness and health as measured by the 
Kraus-Weber Test. 

A first inspection of figures from 
the Indiana group appeared to indi- 
cate that their results on the Kraus- 
Weber Test were very similar to 
those reported by Kraus. It was with 
a further breakdown of the figures, 


by age, sex, and type of subtest that 
certain facts were revealed. 


GIRLS SEEM SUPERIOR 

The graphs in Figure 1 give a com- 
parison of the percentage of failures 
between the boys and girls at the 
various age levels. 

It can be seen that at every age 
level considerably smaller percent- 
ages of the girls are failing this mus- 
cular fitness test than are the boys. 
This discrepancy reaches its peak at 
age nine, where approximately 28 
per cent more boys are failing than 
girls. This, if true, would be a rather 
new concept—to think of girls being 
stronger muscularly than boys—at 
all of the age levels. Evidence from 
the grip strength test is the reverse 
of this trend, however, where there 
was found to be a real difference in 
strength among the sexes, with the 
boys being superior. 

A further breakdown of the figures 
reveals an explanation for this ap- 
parent superiority of the girls. When 
the subtest for flexibility is sepa- 
rated from the muscular strength 
tests, it can be shown that this one 
subtest is responsible. A child is 
called a strength failure if he fails 
any one of the five strength sub- 
tests. The graphs in Figure 2 give 
the comparative results. 

It may be seen that at all ages girls 
are more successful in passing the 
flexibility test, but on the strength 
items there are no consistent differ- 
ences in favor of either sex. It may 
be seen further, that for both sexes 
flexibility tends to decrease with age, 
while strength shows very rapid in- 
creases with age. Neither of these 
facts is at all a new concept. 


RAPID STRIDES IN STRENGTH 

The following statement is made 
by Kraus in one of his reports: 

. children coming into the first grades of 
the school system are already seriously de- 
ficient. Furthermore, it appears that we are 
unable to alleviate this situation during the 
time the children are in elementary schools. 
They leave elementary school in very much 
the same condition as when they entered it 

if anything, a little worse.* 


‘Kraus, Hans and Ruth P. Hirschland, 
Minimum Muscular Fitness Tests in School 
Children. Research Quarterly, 25:185 (May 
1954). 
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When the figures for all of the 
tests are combined, such a picture as 
that suggested by Kraus does appear. 
The increasing failures on the flexi- 
bility test and the decreasing failures 
on the strength tests when added to- 
gether counteract each other to the 
extent that it appears that no gains 
are being made as age increases. 

That this is far from being the 
case is readily revealed by the graphs 
in Figure 2. While the children are 
becoming somewhat less flexible, they 
are making rapid strides in strength 
development as measured by the 
Kraus Test, to the point that the 
percentage of failures for the sexes 
combined is less than five at age 12. 
It can hardly be said that the chil- 
dren “are in the same condition” on 
leaving the elementary schools as 
they were in when they entered. 

Furthermore, it does not seem rea- 
sonable to categorize a child as a 
health failure or a muscular fitness 
failure simply because he is unable 
to touch his fingertips to the floor, 
without any knee bend. If this item 
were eliminated from the test, an en- 
tirely different result would be re- 
ported. 


AMERICAN VS. EUROPEAN 

One of the points that has been 
most publicized is the apparent differ- 
ence in strength between American 
and European children. Actually it 
is a misnomer to refer to “American” 
and “European” children when dis- 
cussing the limited groups tested by 
Kraus. It implies a representative- 
ness which is not present. Figure 3 
gives a comparison of the per cent 
incidence of failure on the strength 
tests for the Indiana group and the 
European’ group. 

The graphs in Figure 3 show that 
at age 6, the European children are 
considerably more successful in pass- 
ing the strength tests than are the 
Indiana children. The Indiana chil- 
dren however, show rapid gains, ap- 
proaching very close to the European 
children at age 8, maintaining that 
relationship through age 11, and be- 
coming equally successful by age 12. 

(Concluded on page 71) 

Percentages for the European group 

were taken from the graphs presented by 


Kraus and Hirschland, op. cit., p. 186, on 
Austrian, Italian, and Swiss children. 
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Figure 1. Per Cent of Muscular Fitness Test Failures Among the Boys and Girls 
Boys; -- Girls 


of the Indiana Group. 
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Figure 2. Per Cent of Flexibility and Strength Test Failures Among the Boys and Girls 
of the Indiana Group. — Boys; -_— Girls 
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Figure 3. Per Cent Incidence of Strength Failures Among the Indiana and European 
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GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 


* N Official Sports Guides 
Basketball 1955-56 75¢ 
| G © Aquatics, Synchronized Swimming, 
WwW Winter Sports and Outing Activities 
1955-57 75¢ 
Recreational Games—Volleyball 
1955-57 75¢ 
a Sports Articles Reprint Series 


© Selected Field Hockey—Lacrosse 


Articles $1.25 
2 © Selected Softball Articles $1.00 
Softball Rules for Girls—Set of six 
“3 Filmstrips $24.00 
3 | e Basketball Rules 1955-56 (Reprint of 
: Rules Section only) 25¢ 
ia Selected Basketball Articles $1.00 
{ e Basketball Rules for Girls—Set of six 
4 NSGWS publishes Filmstrips $24.00 
ss a complete set of 
OFFICIAL WOMEN’S e Archery—Riding Guide 1954-56 75¢ 


SPORTS GUIDES. 
Bowling—Fencing—Golf Guide 1954-56 75¢ 
i Be sure your Sports Library 


is up to date. 


e Softball-——Track and Field Guide 1955 50c 
Soccer—Speedball Guide 1954-56 75c 
Order today from 
Tennis—Badminton Guide 1954-56 75¢ 


NSGWS 


1201 16th St., N.W. e The Doctor Answers Some Practical Questions 
Washington 6, D.C. on Menstruation 35¢ 
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How was the 
Estes Park 
Leadership 


Conference? 


Steering Committee for the Leadership Conference at Estes Park. 


Informal reactions to the first national leadership conference 
of the National Section for Girls and Women’s Sports 


HE NATIONAL Section for Girls 

and Women’s Sports, of the 
AAHPER, held its first national 
leadership conference June 25 to July 
2, 1955, at the YMCA Camp, Estes 
Park, Colorado. The primary pur- 
pose of the Conference was to pro- 
vide a leadership training experience 
for members of NSGWS state com- 
mittees, state representatives, and 
district chairmen. One hundred and 
five physical education teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools, 
colleges and universities, from 32 
states and Canada, met together at 
Estes for a week of intensive ex- 
change of ideas and experiences. 

The Conference was organized on 
a workshop basis, with Elsa Schnei- 
der, U. S. Office of Education, as Pro- 
gram Leader and Marion Purbeck, 
Senior High School, Hackensack, 
New Jersey, as Conference Man- 
ager. Preliminary working commit- 
tees had collected materials, prob- 
lems, and suggestions during the year 
preceding the conference, and the 
actual program of meetings was set 
up at the conference by the whole 
group in accordance with the inter- 
ests and problems of the participants. 

Complete proceedings of the Con- 
ference will be forthcoming, but it 
was felt that our colleagues would 
be interested in a few first-hand in- 
formal reactions to the Estes Con- 
ference. 
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A HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 


COMMENTS 
FRANCES BRAGGER 


Leonia High School 
Leonia, New Jersey 


IT WAS A VERY rewarding experi- 
ence to take part in the first—and 
I’m sure it won’t be the last 
NSGWS Leadership Conference. Amid 
the beautiful scenery and friendly 
atmosphere, the six days spent with 
old acquaintances and new friends 
passed entirely too quickly. 

One of the most interesting and 
worthwhile experiences of the entire 
week was the type of discussions held 
and the problems the group chose to 
talk about. At the beginning of the 
week, we set forth and reaffirmed 
our basic philosophies about the job 
and program responsibilities of the 
leaders in state NSGWS committees. 
Then we went on to discuss specific 
leadership “how’s and why’s” as well 
as such topics as cheerleading, bas- 
ketball, synchronized swimming, 
track and field, and competition. Sin- 
cere, thoughtful, and thorough con- 
sideration was given to every prob 
lem, whether it was discussed in a 
large or small group. Because of the 
range of representation and equal 
contribution by everyone, there was 
a wide variety of ideas brought forth 
and many good concrete suggestions 
for us to jot down in our notebooks 
for future reference. 


In the middle of the week, the Leg- 
islative Board of the National Sec 
tion for Girls and Women’s Sports 
conducted a regular meeting. It was 
gratifying to see the concern of all 
the board members towards any prob 
lem submitted to them or initiated 
by them and their careful analysis 
of each before making any decision 
It was enlightening and encouraging 
to discover the important role we 
all play both as teachers and leaders 
in our own states, and the vital place 
we hold in the National Section 

(Concluded on next page) 


Some of the Consultants attending 
the NSGWS Leadership Conference 
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A COLLEGE TEACHER 
COMMENTS 
LILLIAN CASTNER 


Central District Chairman, NSGWS 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


ATTENDING THE NSGWS State 
Leadership Conference at Estes Park 
as a District Chairman of the Sec- 
tion afforded many opportunities for 
personal contacts and exchange of 
ideas which should make work in the 
District more effective. 

Women who work together in 
states, districts, and in the nation 
had the opportunity to 
that face-to-face contact which in- 


establish 


creases enthusiasm and the under- 
standing of common problems and 
needs. The interest in the work of 
the Section shown by the large num- 
ber of younger members who at- 
tended the conference promises a 
yood group of persons for active work 
with the Section. 
acquainted with national officers was 


Becoming better 


a pleasant and stimulating experi- 
ence. We left the conference with a 
clearer and broader picture of the 
work of the Section, its officers, and 
its committees. 

Since the conference was planned 
to meet needs expressed by partici- 
pants, there were many meetings 
where districts and states could plan 
and evaluate their work. We were 
able to lay the groundwork for im- 
mediate and future projects with 
less delay and without the more diffi- 
cult mail contact which is so often 
Enthusiasm was conta- 
gious and we expect it to stay with 
us as we tackle our projects. Many 


necessary. 


worthwhile work suggestions were 
shared in our discussion groups 
which will result in greater accom- 
plishments. Detailed explanations 
of how women in all parts of the 
country have attacked similar prob- 
lems should prove especially helpful. 

As a result of the lively discussion 
of problems and programs during 
our week at the Estes Park Confer- 
ence, staff members of teacher-train- 
ing institutions should also be more 
keenly aware of ways in which they 
may help promote the work of the 
Section. Our pooling of ideas in- 
cluded methods of orienting major 
students to the Section, as well as 
channels for reaching those profes- 


sionally untrained in women’s physi- 
cal education who are responsible for 
sports programs in many of our small 
schools and communities. Methods 
were suggested for assisting the 
work of the Section in the states, 
and for offering assistance to teach- 
ers who are conducting sports pro- 
grams. College teachers had oppor- 
tunities to discuss common problems 
and shared many practical “How To 
Do It’s.” 

In addition to the planned discus- 
sions, there was much informal ex- 
change of information during the 
week. Women concerned with sports 
programs in various capacities en- 
joyed the stimulation of discussing 
from basket- 
ball rules to girls rodeos. We left the 
conference with a broader outlook, 
a challenge to strengthen the girls 
and women’s sports programs in our 


a wide range of topics 


own localities, many practical ideas 
from which to draw, and a keen sense 
of having spent a most enjoyable and 
profitable week at Estes Park. 


A STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION CONSULTANT 


COMMENTS 
RUTH V. BYLER 


State Department of Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 


THE ESTES PARK Conference was 
a unique and rewarding experience 
from this participant’s viewpoint; 
first, because we actually shared in 
the responsibility of running a con- 
ference based on the problems and 
interests of the participants. We 
shared in defining our problems, ar- 
ranging the program to meet our 
needs, and evaluating our progress 
as we went along. This type of ex- 
perience is particularly valuable for 
state-level work, since the state con- 
sultant works with groups of profes- 
sional people often in their free time, 
to meet their needs. We need to 
know and experience all types of con- 
ferences and to understand the tech- 
niques, strengths and weaknesses, if 
we are to make real contributions 
toward the improvement of school 
programs. This is one of the most 
important things we learned at 
Estes Park. 

Second, we had an unusual oppor- 
tunity to exchange many, many, 
good program ideas, from all over 


the country, in a face-to-face rela- 
tionship. Questions and answers 
flew thick and fast as California 
talked to Louisiana, Montana to Ver- 
mont, Nebraska to Canada, Texas to 
North Dakota—over the breakfast 
table, sitting on the lodge steps 
watching the 
capped mountains, as well as in our 


sunset over snow- 
many, small discussion groups dur- 
ing the day. One thing is sure, most 
of us kept in our notebook a running 
log of ideas and suggestions to take 
back to our state committee. 

One of the highlights of the Con- 
ference was the opportunity to have 
Mrs. Rollin Brown, president of The 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, with us for the week and 
to discuss with us problems of school- 
community relations and community 
recreation programs with reference 
to girls and women’s sports. 

This type of working conference 
offered a rare opportunity to learn 
to know each participant personally. 
Working so closely, with such wide 
geographic representation, gave us 
a real feeling, for the first time, of 
belonging to a team of thousands of 
girls and women who are participat- 
ing actively in the work of this Sec- 
tion. It was an exciting and chal- 
lenging experience. 


TO SUM iT ALL UP 


YOU ASK US, ’“— How Was the Estes 
Park NSGWS Conference?” 


It was wonderful! According to 
the evaluations of the entire group 
it was one of the most stimulating 
and satisfying professional experi- 
ences we, the participants, have had 
to date. We want more leadership 
conferences on a national, district, 
and state level. We liked the way this 
conference was planned, based on 
problems we identified; the way it 
functioned, in that all of us shared 
in each day’s planning; the high 
level of professional thinking and 
sharing, yet with a practical we-can- 
do-this-at-home exchange of ideas; 
the amount of work we accomplished; 
the trading of names and reputa- 
tions for face-to-face friendships; 
the fun and the beautiful setting of 
Estes Park. Yes, the 
Estes Park NSGWS conference was 
a success. *® 


Colorado's 
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IN GYM, in tennis, in all physical education training, 
the right footwear is all-important. You'll have the right footwear when you buy or specify 
Converse. Right because all Converse shoes give you what you need — perfect fit and comfort, 
positive traction, maximum arch support and money-saving, extra long wear. Insist on 
Converse — take nothing less! 


CORRECTLY PROPORTIONED LAST IN ALL SIZES 
for correct arch support and real foot comfort, All Star sizes 4 to 10; all other shoes, sizes 3 to 11 


WOMEN’S “ALL STAR” WOMEN’S “COURT STAR” 
19162 Sizes 4 to 10 L9500 Sizes 3to 11 


Lace-to-toe oxford, Drill-backed 
heavy white army duck upper 
pecially reinforced; 

double foxing to edge 

of sole. SPONGE 

Heavy white INSOLI with 

army duck upper CUSHION HEEL 


with loose duck and ARCH SUP 
i 


lining; peg top PORT. Smooth 
upper; foxing to edge of sole; toe guard. SPONGE IN- 
SOLE and CUSHION HEEL and ARCH SUPPORT. 
Non-marking molded outsole. 


ongue, Pin 


ign molded outsole 


WOMEN’S “BEACH” WOMEN’S “GYM-ED” 


19494 Sizes Jto 11 19374 Sizes J to 11 


Circular vamp oxford. Drill-backed army 

duck uppers; double foxing to edge of sole; 

toe guard and inside toe cap. Full length duck 

covered SPONGE INSOLE with COM- Lace-to-toe bal; white duck uppers; SPONGE 
FORT CUSHION ARCH. Non-marking INSOLE with COMFORT CUSHION 
crepe outsole, ARCH. Non-marking crepe design outsole 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY, MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO 6 NEW YORK 13 SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 
564 West Monroe Street 241 Church Street 100 Freeway Boulevard 
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Results of Testing 
lowa Schoolchildren 
for Health and Fitness 


by MARGARET G. FOX and JANET ATWOOD 


State University of lowa 


ONSIDERABLE INTEREST 
C has been manifested in the 
Kraus-Weber tests of muscular fit- 
ness Which have been given to a num- 
ber of children. It has been implied 
by Dr. Kraus that American children 
are not fit because there has been 
such a high percentage of failure on 
the tests. 

The children in Dr. Kraus’ original 
sample were largely urban and sub- 
urban from the northeastern section 
of the United States. Their per- 
formance was compared with that of 
Swiss, Austrian, and Italian children, 
and striking differences were found 
between the American and European 
children, The authors became inter- 
ested in giving the tests to a differ- 
ent sample of American children to 
see if there might be regional differ- 
ences in performance. 

Dr. Kraus has conducted several 
institutes to certify testors for ad- 
ministering his battery of tests. It 
was at one of these institutes that the 
authors were certified to administer 
the tests. 


IOWA TEST RESULTS 

The tests were given to 575 Iowa 
City, lowa, school children represent- 
ing the entire group in grades one 
through six in three non-public 
schools. The only children omitted 
were those who had just returned to 
school illness. 
Dr. Kraus’ technique was followed 
exactly 

Of this small-town, midwestern 
sample, 66.1 per cent were considered 
deficient because they failed one or 
more tests. This figure is higher than 
the 57.9 per cent failure rate given 
by Kraus (5) principally because of 


following a serious 


flexibility failures in 56.9 per cent of 
the children. Kraus’ figure for flexibil- 
ity failures was 44.3 per cent. On the 
other hand, there were slightly fewer 
failures due to weakness, lowa City 
children having a rate of 34.8 per 
cent failure while the Kraus sample 
had 35.7 per cent weakness failures. 
This difference is not 
significant. 


statistically 


Most of the weakness failures were 
on the abdominal muscle tests with 
less than one per cent rate of failure 
on back muscle tests. In breaking 
down the failures by age groups, it 
was found that 42 per cent of the 
six-year-olds failed the abdominal 
tests, with a progressive decrease to 
a low of 4 per cent of the 12-year-olds 
failing. This is in line with what 
has been known previously about the 
relatively late development of the ab- 
dominal muscle strength. 

On the other hand, it was found 
that as the abdominals increased in 
strength with the increase in age, 
there was an increase in failures on 
the psoas test. This might be due to 
an increase in leg length with age 
rather than to a decrease in strength 
of the psoas. The leverage problem 
would thus be changed considerably, 
making it more difficult to support 
the longer legs. 


SPECIAL POINTS 

Two other factors of interest were 
noted in the results of this study. 
The rate of failure for boys was con- 
sistently higher than for girls due to 
failure on the flexibility test rather 
than on the strength tests. Differ- 
ences among the three schools par- 
ticipating in the test were statisti- 
cally significant, largely due to flexi- 
bility failures also. The one school 


which had an adequate physical edu- 
cation program had fewer failures 
than the other two schools, which had 
either an inadequate physical educa- 
tion program or no physical educa- 
tion at all. 

At one of the training institutes 
Kraus stated that children failing 
three or more tests were emotionally 
disturbed. To check this theory a 
list of behavior traits indicating pos- 
sible emotional disturbance was made 
up from suggestions obtained in 
Bakwin and Bakwin (1). The class- 
room teachers at all three schools 
were asked to check the traits con- 
sistently shown by any of the stu- 
dents. They had no knowledge of 
what the checklists were for. Only 
6 per cent of the group checked by 
the teachers as showing some con- 
sistent form of emotional disturbance 
failed three tests. Or, to look at it 
another way, 25 per cent of those 
failing three tests showed some evi- 
dence of maladjustment. On the basis 
of these results, no conclusive state- 
ment can be made regarding the cor- 
relation between test failure and emo- 
tiona! disturbances. 


ARE TESTS ADEQUATE? 

Although the results obtained from 
this sample were not too different 
from those reported by Kraus, there 
were certain other outcomes of in- 
terest from this study in regard to 
the tests and their administration. 

The results of the Kraus-Weber 
tests have been reported on a simple 
pass-fail basis, with no credit being 
given for a partial score. This appears 
to be rather arbitrary, especially as 
other established tests of muscular 
strength and endurance use a quali- 
tative score. It is possible to report 
results on the Kraus-Weber tests 
qualitatively. Test results would be 
more meaningful if reported in that 
manner instead of the pass-or-fail 
basis. Kraus’ (5, p. 178) explana- 
tion for this type of scoring is that 
his tests are “not designed to deter- 
mine optimum levels of muscular fit- 
ness, but rather to determine whether 
or not the individual has sufficient 
strength and flexibility in the parts 
of the body upon which demands are 
made in normal daily living.” 

Three of the Kraus tests demand 
that a certain position be held for a 
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ten-second interval to be passing in 
performance. It would be interesting 
to know how the ten-second interval 
was arrived at as being indicative of 
“sufficient strength (for) 
normal daily living’. As less than one 
per cent fail the back extension tests, 
perhaps ten seconds is not a long 
enough interval to require those posi- 
tions to be held. 

Should the time interval vary with 
the age level? On the other timed 
test—the psoas strength test—there 
was an increase in failure with an 
increase in age. Perhaps ten seconds 
is too long a time to expect a 12-year- 
old to hold the legs off the testing 
table. These are some of the ques- 
tions to be investigated before we be- 


Here's the test that proved most difficult for 
the youngsters. Miss Atwood checks to see 
that this 8-year-old girl keeps knees straight 
in this flexibility test. 


come too disturbed over whether chil- 
dren pass or fail the present test. 
Some preliminary investigation is 
needed to ascertain whether these 
tests are adequate measures of mus- 
cular power, rather than to arbi- 
trarily set limits and score perform- 
ance as pass or fail as they respond 
to the arbitrarily set performance 
pattern. 

Another problem becomes appar- 
ent when the tests are administered. 
The Kraus-Weber tests are supposed 
to measure muscular fitness, yet the 
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A ten-year-old boy demonstrates a sit-up while Dr. Fox holds his feet down 
in the first of the Kraus-Weber battery of tests for muscular fitness. 


sample of muscle groups is inade 
quate. Two of the six tests involve 
strength of the abdominal muscles 
Two test the strength of the back 
muscles and one tests hip joint flexor 
and abdominal muscle strength. For 
an over-all test of muscular strength, 
other muscle groups such as those of 
the arm and shoulder girdle, feet, and 
legs should not be overlooked. 


FLEX!BILITY QUESTION 

The last test in the Kraus-Weber 
battery flexibility. While a 
flexible body is desirable, there are 


tests 


so many factors entering into flexi- 
bility that it can scarcely be listed as 
a test of muscular fitness. Flexibility 
may be affected by joint contours, 
length of joint capsule and ligaments, 
and tightness of the overlying fascia 
as well as by muscles. Yet, this is the 
test which so many children fail and 
which is 
American 


largely responsible for 
being 


“soft.” Earlier investigators of flexi 


children called 
bility in children, among them Ken 
dall and Kendall (4), Hupprich and 
Sigerseth (3), and Gurewitsch and 
O'Neill (2), have found flexibility to 
vary with age. Perhaps it is not rea 
sonable to require all age levels to 
touch the floor with the finger tips. 
There may be several reasonable 
explanations for why American chil- 
dren fail this test more often than 
Swiss, Austrian, and Italian children. 
American children come from taller 
stock than the 


European groups 


tested. That, coupled with their bet 
ter nutrition, makes for rapid growth 
This growth takes place first in 
bones, with resulting disproportions 
in soft structures such as muscle and 
fascia. It takes time for the muscles 
to lengthen enough to take care of 
this imbalance between bone and 
muscle length. This is certain to have 
an influence on flexibility 

Some of the problems which need 
to be answered in regard to flexibility 
are the effect of varying proportions 
between the trunk and the extremi 
ibility of 
the ef 
fect of head position in giving the 


ties on flexibility, the pos 
sex differences in flexibility, 


test, the possibility of using a warm 
up before administering the test, and 
the effect of 
given the child when taking the test 


variou instructions 
sovs seemed to be less flexible than 


girls in the present study, as well as 
in the studies by Kendall and Kendall 
and Gurewitsch and O'Neill. If the 
head is held up, instead of down with 
the chin tucked in, flexibility may be 
limited. This facto: 


fully watched when giving the test 


hould be « are 


Kraus’ instructions (5, p. 181) are to 
ask the child to “Put your feet to 
gether, keep your knees straight, nov 
lean down slowly and see how close 
you can come to touching the floor 
with your fingertip ”. This is not 
enough incentive for many children, 


for they stop as soon as they feel a 


(Concluded on page 76) 
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THIS METHOD USED AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
ote USING WADE SEAL REMOVER AND SEAL-0-SAN» 
=e: GYM FLOOR FINISH CAN SIMPLIFY THE JOB 


... gel our help without obligation! 
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Soon hundreds of maintenance crews will take to 
the hardwood. Not for games, but for the serious business 
of reconditioning gym floors. Yours as well as your 
neighbors’ across the nation. 

How effective those jobs will be depends on the 
kind of work your crew does as well as the kind of 
finish you use. Correctly done, it will revitalize and 
protect your expensive playing court... it will prepare 
it for another year of good service, and give it extra 
years of life. Incorrectly done with poor materials, you 
may well have a costly result that is poor for basketball 
and hard to maintain. 

For years, Stanford has had the advantages of a 
Seal-O-San floor. When they want it reconditioned, school 
officials rely on the services of R. S. Malmgren, painting 
contractor at Palo Alto. Malmgren and his men have 
found a relatively easy two step method: 

1. WADE Seal Remover to simplify finish removal. 
With WADE the job takes hours instead of days, and it 
is safe to work with. 

2. Seal-O-San! Assures a good looking, slip-resistant, 
glare-free surface . . . easy to maintain. 


4 A crew of three men can re 
move the old surface with WADE 
Seal and Varnish Remover in hours 
WADE is completely safe and easy 
to use. Simply apply it, allow the 
old surface to raise, work up with 
floor machine and sweep away. 
WADE makes floors look new, clean, 


as if they had been sanded 


« Again three men quickly apply 
the new seal when free-flowing 
Seal-O-San is used. Anyone can do 
a good job with a lambswool appli- 
cator and Seal-O-San. Self-leveling, 
Seal-O-San can be easily applied 
without lap marks. It penetrates 
deeply into the pores of the wood, 
making an impervious finish that 
keeps dirt, moisture and stains on 
the surface where they may be easily 
removed 


ASK US FOR EXPERIENCED ADVICE ON GYM FLOOR LAYOUT AND FINISHING 


Seal-O-San can put your floor in A-1 shape, too. You can depend upon 
its non-slippery surface for sure-footing, good team play. Investigate its cost 
and advantages today. Our expert technical representative near you will 
be happy to supervise the laying out of your gym lines, refinishing of your 
floor, etc. Write us today. 


WRITE TODAY FOR THIS 
FREE HELPFUL BULLETIN 


SEAL-O-SAN GYM FLOOR FINISHES MEAN. EASIER MAINTENANCE 


HUNTINGTON G&D LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


PHILADELPHIA 35, PA, TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 
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State AHPER 
Presidents-elect 
Confer in 
Washington 


First national 
meeting of this 
type ever held 
by AAHPER 


N JUNE THE AAHPER sponsored 
| a new type of national meeting—a 
meeting of presidents-elect of its 
state associations for health, physical 
education, and recreation. The con- 
ference was planned to meet a need 
for jointly considering organization 
problems of state associations. 


WORKSHOP PLAN 

The meeting was conducted as a 
workshop to consider matters of sig- 
nificance to state associations—such 
as public relations, the preparation 
and distribution of newsletters, 
finances, constitutions, association 
organization, projects, membership 
promotion, convention program plan- 
ning, and relationships with other 
organizations with district associ- 
ations for HPER, with the National 
Education Association, and with 
AAHPER itself. 

The meeting was held in Washing- 
ton to give state association officers 
an opportunity to visit the new NEA 
Educational Center, to meet key mem- 
bers of the staff of the National Edu- 
cation Association, and to see the 
headquarters of AAHPER. Meeting 
together in this workshop gave state 
association officers an opportunity to 
get acquainted with each other, with 
AAHPER President Ruth Aber- 
nathy, and with members of the 
headquarters staff. 
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Delegates to AAHPER’s first national meeting of 
State Association Presidents-elect, in Washington 


35 STATES REPRESENTED 

The 48 state associations, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Puerto Rico 
were invited to send as their repre- 
sentative, the officer who would be 
president-elect of the state associ- 
ation as of September 1, 1955. Thus, 
this co-operative planning could be of 
use throughout his term as state as- 
sociation president. Participants in 
the meeting included officers from 35 
state associations, as well as the Pres- 
ident of AAHPER and members of 
the headquarters staff. 

A questionnaire on matters affect- 
ing organization and operation of 
state associations was sent to each 
state association president and presi- 
dent-elect prior to the meeting. In- 
formation from these questionnaires 
was summarized and made available 
to all state association officers. 


PANELS 

Panels were established in the fol- 
lowing areas: State Association 
Newsletters and Public Relations; 
Constitutions and Organization of 
State Association; State Association 
Meetings and Conventions; Finances; 
Membership Promotion; Relation- 
ships with District and National As- 
sociations and other state organiza- 
tions in allied fields; State Assori- 
ation Projects. 


Each president-elect attending the 
conference served on one or more 
panels. 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM 

President Ruth Abernathy opened 
this first state officers meeting with 
an address entitled “A Challenge to 
State Associations,” which set goals 
toward which we must continually 
work. 

Each morning the group enjoyed 
breakfast together and at the same 
time informally met key members of 
the National Education Association 
staff. 

The panels presented their material 
in a number of different ways. When- 
ever it was desirable, the group 
divided itself into buzz groups ac- 
cording to size of the state associ- 
ation so that each topic could be dis- 
cussed with particular reference to 
problems of small, medium, and large 
state associations. 


PROCEEDINGS 

Proceedings of the conference were 
mailed to each state association pres- 
ident and president-elect. A few 
copies of the proceedings are still 
available to state association officers. 

As a result of the enthusiastic re- 
sponse of officers who attended the 
meeting, tentative plans are being 
made to hold a second conference in 
June 1956. * 
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Architects: Childs & Smith, Chicago, III. 


The modern Hinsdale Community High School gymnasium at Hinsdale, Ill, is 
equipped with two Porter 225B Field House basketball backstops, two Porter 
235B Floor “Rollaway” backstops and four Porter 212B Balcony bockstops. All 
have Porter 237B Fan-Shaped All-Steel backboards with Porter 210B Official 
goals. This selection of equipment permits unusual flexibility of use. 


at leading gyms from coast-to-coast the choice is Porter \ 
Porter basketball backstops are trim and attrac- i" 
tive. They harmonize with the best modern EQUIPPING A GYM? 


architec . <i ~y are Whether you are planning a new 
architectural design. They are strong and dur- om 
able. They are easily operated when movable, Porter's seasoned engineering = 
or removable. But above all, they meet the re Welk tor 


quirements of the building conditions and of counsel 
the gymnasium program ... These are the 
principal reasons why Porter basketball back- 


stops are in use in so many of the nation’s lead- 0 

ing schools, universities, clubs and community ~ 
establishments. Porter engineers know from UP 
many years of experience how to deal with \ 
every type of installation ... Why don’t you S Wad | 
avoid disappointment and unnecessary expense ws | 
by letting Porter engineers help with your “i wi. 


problem? No obligation. Porter engineers can 
aid too in wisely planning the selection and 
arrangement of gymnasium apparatus, based 
on your class or group needs. —_ 
a Century o 
y of 


Q 
THE J. E. “CORPORATION Ottawa, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 N. Michigan Ave, Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7.7262 NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, Phone LOngacre 3.1342 
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are intercollegiate 
athletics worthwhile? 


by ELMER A. GROSS and MELVIN M. LORBACK 


Pennsylvania State University 


college administrators believe 
that intercollegiate athletics contrib- 
ute to the over-all development of the 


student; otherwise some action would 


the vast majority of 


be taken by these administrators to 
eliminate varsity sports. A few years 
ago, after the bribing scandals in in- 
tercollegiate basketball and the crib- 
bing 
yiate 
began to 


scandals involving some colle- 


varsity players, many people 
intercol- 


legiate athletics were worthwhile. 


wonder whether 

Apparently, intercollegiate athlet- 
ics ave not inherently good or inher- 
ently the guidance of 
varsity athletes must be 
placed in the hands of coaches who 


bad; 
yraduate 


are educators and understand the 


purpose of intercollegiate athletics 


in a college program. It is too bad 
that the actions of a few varsity ath- 
letes can command so much attention 
and deleteriously influence the opin- 
ions of so many people. 


DETERMINING THEIR VALUE 

One way of determining the value 
of intercollegiate athletics is to judge 
the behavior of ‘those students who 
are most influenced by this type of 
competition—the athletes. 


On the assumption that faculty mem 


varsity 


bers are in a good position to observe 
and judge the influence of intercol- 
legiate athletics on participants and 
spectators, a survey was made of the 
attitudes of the faculty of Pennsyl- 
vania State University during April 
and May of 1954, 

The 


semester, 


enrollment for the 
1953-54, at Pennsylvania 
State University was 11,084 full-time 
students with a total enrollment of 
12,241. The intercollegiate athletic 
program of the University included 


second 
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competition in ten varsity sports; 
namely, baseball, basketball, boxing, 
cross-country and track, football, 
gymnastics, lacrosse, soccer, tennis, 
and wrestling. 

Of the 1,082 questionnaires sent 
out to faculty members, 588 were re- 
turned or 54 per cent of the total. 
Of the 588 respondees, 60 per cent 
had an athletic background and 40 
per cent had no athletic background. 


HOW STUDY WAS MADE 

The questionnaire used in this 
study contained 25 statements which 
represented the more general claims 
as to the outcomes of intercollegiate 
athletics. Essentially, the question- 
naire represented a revision and con- 
densation of the McCue Attitude 
Scale.! The faculty members were 
instructed to consider each statement, 
unless otherwise stated, as pertain- 
ing to athletes who participate in 
intensive competition varsity 
sports at the college level. After each 
of the 25 statements was a five cate- 
gory scale which the faculty members 
checked to indicate how strongly they 
agreed or disagreed with the state- 
ments. The five categories used were: 
Never, Rarely, Sometimes, Usually, 
and Always. 

A frequency tabulation was made 
for each of the 25 statements. The 
degree of favorability, expressed 
by the means, was found for each 
statement. All were com- 
puted by assigning a value of zero 
to Never, one to Rarely, 
Sometimes, three to Usually, 


means 


two to 
and 


1 Betty Foster McCue, “Constructing an 
Instrument for Evaluating Attitudes To 
ward Intensive 
Games,” Research 
(May 1953). 


Competition — in 
Quarterly, 


Team 
24:205-209 


four to Always, except for statements 
numbered 1, 13, 16, 19, 21, and 24. 
These statements expressed a nega- 
tive point of view and had to be ana- 
lyzed by reversing the numerical 
value assigned to the categories on 
the attitude scale. This was done by 
crediting Always with zero, Usually 
with one, Sometimes with two, Rarely 
with three, and Never with four. 


QUESTIONNAIRE STATEMENTS 

At the right are the 25 statements; 
the mean rating for each statement 
by the faculty members who had par- 
ticipated in varsity sports (desig- 
nated M.R.A.); the mean rating by 
the faculty members who had not 
participated in varsity sports (desig- 
nated M.R.N.A.); and the mean rat- 
ing by all the faculty members (des- 
ignated M.R.T.F.). Also, the cate- 
gory in which each statement 
rated, based upon the mean rating by 
all the faculty members, is listed. 


was 


FINDINGS 

Notice that the majority of the 
faculty members agreed, according to 
the category rating of Usually in 
statements 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 11, 15, and 18, 
that intercollegiate athletics helped 
the participant to develop the per- 
sonality, to promote physical fitness 
and health habits, to build muscula- 
ture and good posture, to gain self- 
and prestige, etc. Many 
coaches and physical educators will 
recognize the above phrases as the 
objectives for which they had striven. 
Evidently the coaches and physical 
educators 


respect 


were reaching some of 
these objectives. 

The faculty members rated the 
other 17 statements in the Sometimes 
category. If the assumption is made 
that a mean rating of two is in the 


exact middle of the five category 
scale (never 0, rarely 1, some- 
times 2, usually 3, always et. 


then any mean rating of more than 
two indicated a favorable opinion for 
that statement and any mean rating 
of less than two indicated an unfavor- 
able opinion. Therefore, the faculty 
members agreed with statements 4, 
5, 6, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 16, 20, 21, 22, and 
23. In interpreting responses to state- 
ments 9, 13, 16, and 21, the reader 
must remember to reverse the numer- 
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INTENSIVE COMPETITION IN VARSITY SPORTS 


Develops desirable attributes of personality (self-confidence, leadership, ingenu 
ity, initiative, ambition, perseverance, will to win, and courage 

M.R.A. 2.62; M.R.N.A. M.R.TF. 2.52 Usually 
Promotes good physical condition, fitness, skiil, and health habits. 

M.R.A, 2.95; M.R.N.A 2.76; MRF 2.87 
Is valuable in that it provides socially approved avenues of expression. 

M.R.A. 2.53; M.R.N.A. 2.37; MRF. 2.50 
Is valuable in the development of recreational skills which carry over to later life 

M.R.A. 2.24; M.R.N.A. 2.13; 2.20 
Develops sportsmanship and emotional control. 

M.R.A. 2.49; M.R.N.A. 2.386; M.R.TF. 2.44 
Develops ease in meeting and getting along with people and poise in almost any 
type of situation. 

M.R.A, 2.20; M.R.N.A. 2.03; M.R.T.F. 13 
Builds a reserve of strength and endurance, good physique, musculature, and good 
posture. 

M.R.A,. = 2.60; M.R.N.A. 2.64; M.R.TF. 262—Usually 
Gives to participants feeling of self-respect and prestige. 

M.R.A, 2.84; M.R.N.A. 2.79; M.R.T.F. 2.82 
Tends to develop in both spectators and participants over-antagonistie attitudes. 

M.R.A, 2.28; M.R.N.A. 2.13; M.R.TF. 2.22--Sometimes 
Results in emotional expression and tension release which tends to make both 
spectators and participants happier, better adjusted people. 

M.R.A. — 2.28; M.R.N.A. 2.18; M.R.T.F. 2.24—-Sometimes 
Stimulates striving for greater skill, trains for quick decisions and automatic 
responses when movement is called for. 

M.R.A. 2.86; M.R.N.A. 2.70; M.R.T.F. 2.79 
Establishes and maintains desirable social standards and instills 
rights and abilities of others. 

M.R.A. = 2.17; M.R.N.A. 1.98; M.R.T.F. 2.08 
Tends to make the majority of varsity athletes prima donnas who consider they 
are doing a job for which they should receive remuneration and at least average 
grades. 

M.R.A. = 2.11; M.R.N.A. 2.01; M.R.T.F. 2.07-- Sometimes 
Impresses on the athlete the importance of physical condition and activity and 
usually results in his being a healthier person than the non-athlete of comparable 
age 

M.R.A. = 2.48; M.R.N.A. 2.45; M.R.T.F. 2.47 
Furnishes to both spectators and participants a means of mental and emotional 
expression and subsequent relief. 

M.R.A. 2.58; M.R.N.A. 2.48; M.R.TF. 52 
Leads to spectator control, betting scandals, and ‘ 
athletics. 

M.R.A. = 2.381; M.R.N.A. 2.24; M.R.TF 
Prepares individuals to face problems and competition of daily living with real- 
istic outlooks and aims. 

M.R.A. = 2.00; M.R.N.A 1.77; M.R.T.F. 1.91 
Promotes community interest, is good advertising and publicity for a school, and 
induces more people to attend the school. 

M.R.A. 2.56; M.R.N.A. 2.58; M.R.T.F. 2.57 
failure of its teams. 


I sually 


Usually 


Sometimes 


Sometimes 


Sometimes 


Usually 


Usually 
respect for 


Sometimes 


Sometimes 


‘sually 


‘professional amateurism” in 


Sometimes 


Sometimea 


Usually 


Orients the general public to judge the school administration by the success and 
M.R.A. 1.94; M.R.N.A. 1.85; M.R.T.F. 1.90 Sometimes 

Teaches the participants mental alertness. 
M.R.A, = 2.36; M.R.N.A 2.22; M.R.T.F. 30- Sometimes 

Leads to unnecessary injury. 
M.R.A. 2.41; M.R.N.A 2.31; MRF 


Presents no greater danger of accident to the trained athlete 


Sometimes 


than any other 
phase of daily living. 


M.R.A 2.27; M.R.N.A M.R.TF 2.25 
Develops cooperation with and responsibility for other people 

M.R.A. 2.47; M.R.N.A ».83; M.R.T.F. 2.41 
Requires more time than the student can afford to develop the nece 
skill. 

M.R.A., 1.68; M.R.N.A. 1.57; M.R.T.F 1.64 
Presents as justifiable a basis for subsidizing (the athletically 


Sometimes 


Sometimes 


ssary degree of 


Sometimes 


gifted student who 


meets and maintains academic requirements) as does high academic achievement 
(e.g., granting scholarships 


M.R.A. 1.66; M.R.N.A 1.68; M.R.TF 1.66 —Sometimes 


Statement expresses a negative point of view 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


ical value assigned to the five cate 
These 
four statements presented situations 


gories on the attitude scale 


which were unfavorable to intercol 
athletics, and the 
members disagreed with these stat« 


legiate faculty 
ments 

The faculty disagreed 
with statements 17, 19, 24 and 25, 


members 


because the mean rating for each of 


these statements was below two 
However, in interpreting responses 
to statements 19 and 24, the reader 
must again remember to reverse the 
numerical value of the five categories 
on the attitude scale. These two 
statements present situations which 
were unfavorable to intercollegiate 
athletics, and the faculty 
agreed, 

MEAN RATING BY COLLEGES 


Of the faculty members of each 


members 


college with previous athletic back 
ground, the College of Physical Edu 
Athletics indicated the 
most favorable attitude (the mean 


cation and 


rating was 2.63 while the College 
of Liberal Arts faculty indicated the 
least favorable attitude (the mean 
rating was 2.03). Of the faculty 
members of each college without var 
sity sport backgrounds, the College 
of Engineering and Architecture in 
dicated the most favorable attitude 
toward intercollegiate athletics (mean 
rating 2.36), while the College of 
Physics and Chemistry indicated the 
least favorable attitude 
ing of 1.97 

Upon ranking all the colleges re 


mean rat 


gardless of backgrounds, the faculty 
of the College of Physical Education 
and Athletics indicated the most fa 
vorable attitude (mean rating was 
2.63) while the College of Liberal 
Arts faculty indicated the least fa 
vorable attitude (mean rating was 
2.06 The total mean rating for all 
of the statements on the Intercollegi 
ate Athletics Questionnaire by all the 
faculty of the 
University was 2.31 


Pennsylvania State 
Again, if the 
assumption is made that a mean rat 
ing of two is in the exact middle of 
the five category seale, then the fac 
ulty at Pennsylvania State Univer 
sity indicated a favorable opinion 
toward the variety of outcomes de 
rived from participation in intercol 


legiate athletics. 
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| eminize your cilities 


by MARGARET C. LUMPKIN 


Corvallis High School, Corvallis, Oregon 


Photo courtesy Jim Hosmer 


An informal atmosphere makes for more successful conferences. 


O YOUR GIRLS’ dressing rooms 
D have a feminine personality? 
Can a casual visitor readily distin- 
yuish between the men’s and women’s 
dressing rooms’ Take a long look at 
your facilities; whether they are ade- 
quate or not, have you made the most 
of them? 

Attractive, feminine facilities are 
well worth the effort. Girls begin to 
take more pride in their locker rooms 
and respond by assuming more indi- 
vidual responsibility for orderliness. 
The GAA, WRA, and so-called “mus- 
cle girls” attain a more acceptable 
status in the eyes of the non-athlet- 
ically inclined. Incidentally, the psy- 
chological effect on the teachers every 
morning is definitely beneficial. 


USING INGENUITY 

You can use your imagination and 
ingenuity in improving the appear- 
ance of your dressing areas. Here 
are a few suggestions to stimulate 
your thinking: 


Color: The next time your locker 
room is painted, use light pastels; the 


pale pinks, greens, blues, and yellows. 
Lighten dark woodwork, as well as 
the rest of the walls. Plan your color 
scheme now; it might help you get 
that needed paint job! 

Mirrors: You can’t have too many 
mirrors for girls. Some of them 
should be full length; one of them 
should be a three-way mirror. The 
wall-type make-up mirrors should 
have a narrow purse shelf below and 
tissues for blotting lipstick. Folded 
toilet paper in a dispenser is adequate 
and inexpensive. 

Waste Cans: Supply waste baskets 
or cans generously, especially by the 
make-up mirrors and sinks. Why not 
decorate or paint them to contrast 
with the color scheme, so that they 
will be noticed and used? 

Scales: Place your scales near a mir- 
A bulletin 
board with helpful figure hints should 
be within reading distance. 


ror for obvious reasons. 


Bulletin Boards: In some modern 
schools, this may seem to be one of 


the few places besides your office that 
you can feminize. Color trim or ruf- 
fles can make an attractive board, 
ready for colorful pictures, articles, 
and cartoons. 

Ruffles: For real comment, try ruf- 
fles. Plastic ruffles are inexpensive, 
attractive, easy to launder, durable. 
Plastic window trim is available in 
colors, stripes, and plaids. Use them 
around the mirrors, bulletin boards, 
and windows if your dressing room is 
too dark for curtains. 

Curtains: Try plastic or paper ones 
that harmonize. 

Furniture: Try to get some furniture 
besides the usual cot; perhaps a sec- 
ond-hand couch, comfortable chairs, 
a coffee table or an end table. Use 
attractive covers that complete your 
color scheme. Paint your dressing 
room benches to match or contrast 
with the room. 

Deodorizers: Deodorizers strategi- 
‘ally and plentifully placed, and con- 
trolled ventilation, can almost pre- 
vent dressing room odor. 


Planter: Would your first-hour class 
be interested in making and caring 
for a planter? 

Teacher's Office: This is a key to the 
entire project; make your own office 
attractive. Good pictures attract at- 
tention and often provide the opening 
to counseling opportunities. Attrac- 
tive, comfortable furnishings give a 
more relaxed atmosphere for infor- 
mal chats and meetings. And don’t 
underestimate the value of fresh 
flowers! 


GETTING STARTED 

Often, with some care given to 
your own office, student groups can 
be interested in undertaking the 
locker room project. Of course, this 
is one of the more desirable methods 
of attaining your objective which has 
also become their objective. 

So, survey your facilities; make a 
long-term master plan for accom- 
plishing the transformation; enlist 
the help and advice of your immedi- 
ate superior and your interior deco- 
rator or home economics teacher. 
Start with your own office; talk to 
interested students and get their help 
and ideas. Soon you will have attrac- 
tive, girlish dressing rooms—by girls 
and for girls. * 
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Let’s rate 


your 


health 


education 
program 


Score your school 
on this checklist 


by C. O. JACKSON 


University of Illinois 


HE CHECKLIST which follows 

has been prepared to provide a 
reasonably complete and specific 
method for evaluating existing pro- 
grams in health education. It is based 
on accepted principles underlying a 
broad, functional program in this 
area, and should be of help to teach- 
ers, administrators, and interested 
community personnel who wish to 
study the contributions of the school 
to its pupils. 

Some of the items apply more spe- 
cifically to certain grade levels, but 
if reasonable care is used, the list 
may be of value for a survey of the 
contributions of health education in 
the entire school system. The items 
are not necessarily listed in order of 
importance, but grouped in what 
seems to be a natural sequence. For 
convenience, the questions have been 
placed in four different categories. 


USING THE CHECKLIST 

It is suggested that after the ques- 
tions have been reviewed, they be 
studied and filled out as part of a 
school health council or committee 
report. It may be a very challenging 
experience. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Yes No 


To some 


Extent 
3 
1 
| 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
Does the administration understand and support a functional prograr 


in health education 


The philosophy of the administration will determine the scope and 
quality of the program. No plan can function to its fullest efficiency 
without complete co-operation and backing 


Ils there an organized, co-ordinated plan of health education emb 


acu 


adequate health services, good heathful environment, and 
health instruction in the achool! 
A school health program will not function completely unle attention 


is given to each of the three areas included. If there is emphasis only 


on the health services area, little or no contribution is being made to 


the pupil in the other two areas 
Provision for the handicapped would be part of a well-rounded progran 


Does the plan for health services in 


clude, in addition to education and 
plans for the required health examination, the procedure to be fe 
lowed in case of emergency, and sufficient staff of full or part-time 


nurses and physicians 
All schools should have the services at regular times of a registered 
nurse, with a qualified physician and dentist on call for emergens 


es or 
consultation. In any case, the school should have plans to cope with the 
problems of sudden illnes and accident 

Is there a required period health examination for all pupils, i ne 


with recommendations of experts, and are cumulative records kept of 


such examinations? 


Most states require such a plan by law, but it 


is only a individua 
school people realize the importance of such examinations, that the 
are carried on with the necessary thoroughne to make them of rea 
value. The follow up, with correction of remediable defect of course 
the end sought, and this involves understanding and co-operation of the 


family. 

The family physician gives most examination 

Does the Board of Education believe in a healthful acho 
and hygiene instruction to the extent that the locati 
instructional patterns are in line with the beast 
lating to mental, emotional, and physical health 


Since schools cannot be moved or relocated, continued attentior 


must be 
paid to improving heating, lighting, water and toilet facilitic nd 
adding acoustical treatment where needed, as well as to making the 
cafeteria and food centers pleasant, functional, and healthful uch 
improvements, along with modern decorating, can often make 


school a pleasant, safe, and healthful place 
As important as facilities are in helping or limiting education, eape 
cially in the area of health, the hygiene of the instructional 


progran 
and especially emphasis on the healthful school day are vital factor 

la there an active, interested, and functioning achool health council? 

The most successful progran n health education are usual those 
which have aggressive, functioning health council uch a council 
hould include representatives from the teaching staff and other school 
personnel, parents and pupils, and whatever specialists or lay leader 


are needed from the community 


la one individual in each achool, and alao one for the ayatem appointed 


by the adminiatrator to serve in the capacity of health co-ordinat 


or oF 
director? 
There must be an organized approach to all problems relating to health 
education, with continuity from grade to grade, from elementary to 
high school, and into the community, to secure the necessar result 
This can only be done with enthusiastic and qualified leadership t uid 
and channel even the best-intentioned effort 

CURRICULAR 
Does the achool program make it desirable and relati ely easy to pra 
tice good health habits throughout the achool day? 
Unless there is sensible provision for rest, relaxation, and pla well 
it tudy, during the day, there is seldom much contribution to good 
mental and physical health. The usual emphasis on speed in getting 
from class to class, and especially the rush and strain of a too-short 
crowded, and noisy lunch hour needs restudy and change 


la the total inetructional program of the achool carried on in situation 


and in an atw oaphe re that reinforces and atre nythena the teach 


inga in 
the beat physical and mental health? 


Too much stress should not be placed on subject matter in ; area 
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start 
roller 
for health 
recreation 


A WONDERFUL SPORT 
at low cost and upkeep 


It’s easy to start a roller skating program! 
It’s a healthful exercise and the popular 
way to build strong bodies. A favorite 
with boys and girls and budget planners, 
too... roller skating makes a grand co- 
recreational activity. Handles the largest 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large floor area make fine roller 
rinks. Invest in health and fun this season. 


---Rubber Tire Skates---, 
FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 
Gyms, Ballrooms or Halls 


ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 
~ NOT TO MAR, SCRATCH OR DAMAGE - 


Rink clamp skates developed by 
CHICAGO specially for skating on 
waxed floors. The rubber wheels 
are ideal for use on tile, ballroom 
floors or any highly waxed surface. 
Will not harm or mark. 


Write Now to the Leader in Rink 
Skates on How to Start 


‘CHICAGG 


ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
The Choice of Champions . . . for over 45 Years 
4498 WEST LAKE STREET—CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


Yea No To some 


Evtent 


under- 


The goal in education must center around conduct, as 
standing and Unless pupils 
appreciate, and practice good health habits, the maximal accomplish- 
ment is not being reached. 


well as 


appreciation. and teachers understand, 


ls there proper educational emphasis on a broad, well-planned program 


GAA 


recreda 


of physical education, which includes intramurala (for boys) o7 


for girls) and interscholaatica with 


tion for all? 


for boys in high achool 


A challenging basic program should be provided for all, with additional 
opportunities for those who are interested to participate in other su- 
should not be carried 
on at the expense of the elimination of the in-class program fur all. 


Does the achool, through the Department of Home Evonomics, provide 


pervised activities. The interscholastic program 


adequate supervision and administration of the cafeteria, and/or othe: 
plans leading to good nutrition? 

The place where pupils eat should have noise and hurry kept at a mini- 
mum. If food is sold here, it should be tasty, appetizing, and nourish- 
ing, as well as reasonably priced. Organized effort 


whether the 


must be made to 


encourage well-balanced meals 
or part of them at school. 


Have 


for teachera and custodians, as well as other echool personnel, in health 


eating pupils secure all 


provisions been made to encourage adequate in-service training 


education? 

There must be continuous emphasis not only on individual pupil and 
adult needs in the area of health education, but stress on the contri- 
bution each person connected with the educational enterprise can and 
must make. Workshops, extension courses, or serving on functioning 
school and community health committees will help bring this about. 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
Is health education considered important enough to be a required sub- 
ject, with credit, for all Freshmen, and either Juniors or Seniors? 
Since health is a foremost objective of education, organized emphasis 
in this area should not be left to chance, or made elective. Teaching 
subject in physical education is in- 
Rather, such a course should be planned to meet the needs 
pupils, and required, with credit for the equivalent 


health education as a “rainy day” 
defensible. 
of the 


semesters. 


of two 


Are adequate classroom and laboratory space, as well as adequate teach- 
ing materiala in health education provided? 

To carry on a complete program in this area will require just as much 
in the way of special facilities and materials as in any other comparable 
course. Outlines, charts, visual aids, textbooks, and reference books are 
basic needs. 

Is consideration given to acheduling and class size so there is proper 
grade groupings, and classes no larger than in other subjects? 

The practice of putting two or more classes together for health educa- 
tion, or “dumping” all those in study hall into one class is ridiculous 
inefficient. No teacher can accomplish much under such cireum- 
stances in any subject. 


and 
Ie the course well-planned, so it includes all or most of the areas and 
units recognized and recommended as essential by the experts in this 
field? 

No course is of much value unless it is functional. 
in health 


Adequate emphasis 
education, adjusted of course, to the age, grade, and needs 
of the pupils, should include in the school life the following: 
growth and development, personal hygiene, 


human 


physical fitness, nutrition, 


mental hygiene, communicable and non-communicable con- 


sumer health education, safety education, first aid and home nursing, 


diseases, 


aleohol and narcotics education, community health and sanitation, and 


family-life education. A course is only good as it meets the needs of 


the pupils. Pupil-teacher planning should be encouraged throughout. 
tre the teachers who give special instruction in health themselves well- 
adjusted, mentally and emotionally, well-trained in this area, and excel 
lent examples of the subject they are teaching? 

Health education is so important in the total life of everyone, that only 
the best qualified teachers should be chosen for this vital responsibility. 
this area, is often by 


should not 


Since much teac hing, especially in personal ex 


ample, these individuals only believe in what they are 


teaching but exemplify the virtues they are emphasizing. 
(Concluded on page 32) 
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@ Five years of research has convinced a team of 
State University of Iowa scientists that breakfast- 
skippers rob themselves of potential alertness and 
efficiency during the late morning hours, and that 
dieters are wrong if they think missing the morning 
meal is a practical way to lose weight. 

@ Fifty subjects ranging from 12 to 83 years in age 
were involved in the studies which began in 1949 
and were completed last year. Results of the entire 
project have just been compiled and summarized. 


@ The scientists report chat for all age groups, the 
omission of breakfast placed the subjects at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage in both physical and mental 
efficiency in the late morning hours. 


@ The scientists also recorded weight changes for 
all subjects involved in the study of various break- 
fast plans, and found that omission of breakfast had 


no influence on the weight changes observed. 


@ Also investigated during the course of the 
research were conflicting claims of those who con- 
tend that breakfast should be built around cereal 
and milk, and those who say the meal should 
include milk, bacon and eggs. 


Both types of meals were given to subjects in the 


experiments, with no significant differences being 


Breakfast-Skippers Rob Themselves 
of Alertness and Efficiency 


found among the physiologic responses in the late 


morning hours. 


@ The scientists also studied ettects produced on 
the blood sugar level by breakfasts which contained 
10, 15 and 25 grams of protein, Results of these 
studies showed that 10 grams of protein was inade 
quate, that 15 grams was ‘‘on the borderline,”’ and 
that 25 grams—which might be found in a meal 
containing cereal and milk or eggs and milk-—was 
“entirely sufficient’ for maintaining the blood sugar 


at a normal level during the late morning hours 


@ From the physiologic point of view, the scien 
tists believe the research has shown that breakfast 
is an ‘economic necessity,’ and that people should 
manage their time in such a way that permits 
inclusion of an adequate morning meal in the eat 


ing schedule 


During the past six years twenty scientific 
papers have been published on the “lowa 
Breakfast Studies.”” From these experiments 
several practical and sound conclusions were 
reached that provided a good background for 
organizing September Better Breakfast Month, 
now in its fifth year, and sponsored by the 
Cereal Institute as a public service. 


BENEFITS OF GOOD BREAKFASTS 


MORE ENERGY — 
ability to do more work 
quickly 


FASTER REACTION— 
ability to think and act more 


LESS TREMOR — 
steadier with less muscular 
fatigue 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc., 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Ilinois 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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What do 
doctors say? 


More than twenty years ago, a doctor 
invented a new kind of sanitary pro 
tection: Tampax. 


Because of its physiological and 
psychological benefits, members of 
the medical profession have become 
extremely interested in internal pro- 
tection, have written and published 
many scientific papers on the subject. 
Some of these papers form a part of an 
important teachers’ aid kit on menstru 
acon: “How Times Have Changed.” 
The kit also contains anatomical charts, 
detailed explanations—all that you 
need to cover the subject of menstrua- 
tion with your girls. Included, of 
course, is a complete and authoritative 
discussion of the question uppermost 
in your students’ minds: "What about 
mternal protection?” 


Send for this complete kit today 
Also available ts a students’ leaflet 
Nacural—Ie's Normal.’’ Both are 
designed to help you bring your girls 
one step nearer to their goal of be- 
coming poised, happy, healthy women. 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED J-95-4 
161 Bast 42d Sereet, New York 17, N.Y 


Please send the free material checked Tampax 
manual torteachers ‘How Times Have Changed 
Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, 
Super, Junior absorbencies Booklet for stu 
lenes Ices Natural-It's Normal” with order 
card for additional free supply 


Name 


School Address 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
City Zone State 


Let's Rate Your Program (from page 20) 


Yes No To some 


Is the total program in health education, and especially in health in- 
struction, correlated and integrated with other areas and other subjects? 
The basic emphasis should be carried on in an organized way in the 
However, such courses are only 
supplemented and completed by specific 
emphasis in other areas and other subjects. No teacher can carry on 
the task of educating in health without the help, support, and co- 


Ia there an organized and functioning community health council which 


includes representatives from the school, parents, community groups, 


Since health is a continuing challenge and a life-long problem, no effort 
must be left undone to make good health possible for everyone. This 
involves organized community understanding and co-operation, as well 


le there close co-ordination, and good working relationships between 
the community health council and the school health council? 

While the school must take the direct responsibility for the formal edu- 
cation and care of the children while they are in classes, the best 
results can be attained only when there is organized emphasis in the 
same important areas in the community. No school can continue to be 
an “ivory tower,” largely isolated from the community. Similarly, or- 
ganized efforts in the community in the area of health education should 
be co-ordinated with those of the school. Co-operation between county, 
medical, and dental groups, as well as all other health agencies, is 


Does the community, and do the parents in particular, understand the 
importance of such health matters as adequate health examinations, fol- 
lowed by early and positive correction of any remediable defects? 

As important as adequate health examination at regular intervals are 
for all, they are a necessity for growing, developing children. Such 
examinations are of value only in direct proportion to the success of the 
follow-up in securing correction. The parent is the key figure here. 


Extent 
6. 
classes providing health education. 
functional as they are 
operation of all others. 
COMMUNITY 
f 
and the medical services? 
as whatever financial backing is necessary. 
8. 
needed. 
3 
4. 


la there an organized, educationally-sound and continuous attempt to 
acquaint the community with the problems the school is facing, the 
needs of the pupils, and the community-wide plans for accomplishing 
something worthwhile in this area? 

Every pupil in every class is an unofficial but very real public relations 
officer. As he comes home and discusses what goes on in school, he is 
“selling a bill of goods” just as he has been “sold” by his teachers. 
Community interest and support can only be developed with under- 
standing. Interesting and timely material in the school and local 
newspapers, and dramatizations on radio and television will help. 


A program which meets the ma- 
jority of the goals presented will be 
a functional program. One of the im- 
portant outcomes would be applica- 
tion of health concepts by the pupils, 
as well as self-appraisal and ability 
to recognize and adjust for indi- 
vidual health problems. 


SCORING YOUR SCHOOL 

The easiest way to rate your school 
after the checklist has been filled out 
is to compare the number marked Yes 
with the number marked No and To 
Some Extent. If you wish to arrive 
at an approximate numerical score, 
multiply each Yes by five, and each 
To Some Extent by three. Any No, 
of course, scores zero. A_ perfect 
score for this list would be 110 points. 


If your school scores above 75, it 
would rate considerably above aver- 
age in health education. 

If you can score your school high, 
you are to be congratulated for mak- 
ing significant contributions to the 
health of boys and girls in the com- 
munity. If, on the other hand, the 
score is low, or you are embarrassed 
by some of the gaps and omissions, 
something can and should be done 
about it. 

Many books on school] health educa- 
tion will prove helpful. Remember, 
too, that the teacher education insti- 
tutions in your area, and the Public 
Health Departments always stand 
ready to help. If action is necessary, 
then “let’s get the show on the 
road!” * 
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Class members participate in a singing game. 


by JOAN CHAMBERS 


Hayward High School, Hayward, California 


ODAY THE NEED for leadership 
T: recreation is more apparent 
than ever. Because of the shorter 
working day, a greater amount of 
leisure time, and the additional rec- 
reation facilities, recreational lead- 
ership is in demand as never before. 


PREPARING YOUTH 

This demand for recreation lead- 
ers, Which is felt in the family unit 
as well as in the community agencies, 
may be met by our youth. 

With this goal in mind, courses in 
recreational leadership have been es- 
tablished in various high schools in 
the United States. The Hayward 
Union High School District, Hay- 
ward, California, has developed a 
course which has proved to be quite 
effective. This course and the one at 
San Lorenzo High School are natural 
outgrowths of a leadership club and 
of the recreation department’s need 
for leadership. “Recreational Lead- 
ership” became a definite part of the 
school curriculum in 1946. 


TYPE OF COURSE 
The recreational leadership class 
is in the physical education program. 


This one-year course is an elective 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


and MAE STADLER 


San Lorenzo High School, San Lorenzo, California 


and only open to upper classmen. Of 


the many Junior and Senior girls 
electing to take Recreational Lead- 
ership, those selected are enrolled 
upon the recommendations of their 
counselors and members of the girls’ 
physical education staff. 

One major objective of the course 
is to meet the needs and interests of 
the individuals in the course. It seeks 
to teach the girls to work and play 
together, to help them develop lead- 
ership qualities and learn recreation 
skills and techniques useful to them 
in their daily lives. Stress is placed 
on the creative use of leisure time. 
The second major objective is to pro 
vide the girls with opportunities to 
observe and to participate as lead 
ers in community and school recre- 
ation programs. 

Within the recreational leadership 
program, time is provided twice a 
week for participation in a variety of 
physical activities to insure adequate 
physical activity for each girl] 
COURSE UNITS 

The following units, each approxi 


mately four weeks in length, are in 
cluded in the course: 


Unit |—Orientation. The primary ob- 
jective of this unit is to acquaint the 
students with the types of activities 
included in the course, aims and ob 
jectives, and leadership responsibili 
ties expected of them. 

Buzz groups discuss such questions 
as: What is recreation? What is 
leisure time? What does the word 
“leadership” mean to you? What 
qualities characterize a good leader? 

During the first two weeks of the 
orientation period, each student is re 
quested to list all recreational facili- 
ties in the community and all oppor 
tunities available for recreational 
experiences. A speaker is invited, 
such as a field representative of the 
California State Recreation Commis 
sion, to discuss the scope of recre- 


ation and opportunities in the field 


Unit II—Games of Low and High Or- 
ganization. The unit is begun with 
a class discussion of the definitions 
of games of low and high organiza 
tion, and factors to consider when 
choosing games for any given group 
The purpose of this unit is to learn 
group leadership techniques and to 
gain practical experience in teach 
ing games. Each girl is given one 
or more opportunities to present a 
game to the group. Following each 
game taught, the class and instructor 
offer suggestions and constructive 
criticism as a means of evaluating 
the student's teaching. 


Unit Ill—Social Recreation. As an in 
troduction to this unit, a speaker 
well qualified in the area of social 
recreation is invited to conduct a 
session with the class. He intro 
duces briefly the mechanics of party 
planning and presents a variety of 
ice-breakers, musical mixers, and 
non-musical mixers 

The class is divided into small 
groups for planning several types of 
parties to be given in class through 
out the year 

As an outside assignment, each gir! 
is to plan and give a party. Part) 
plans must be completed one wee 
At that 
time, the instructor reviews the part) 


plan with the student and offers any 


prior to the date of the party 


needed suggestions. The students are 
given two months in which to give 


their partie After the party ha 
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been given, the student is asked to 
fill out an evaluation form and return 
it to the instructor. 

In the latter part of this unit, the 
class participates in presenting ice- 
breakers, musical mixers, and non- 
musical mixers. 


Unit !V—Handcrafts and Nature 
Crafts. She premise that the girls 
will learn by doing is especially ap- 
parent in this unit. Throughout this 
unit the concentration is upon crafts 
that are made with inexpensive ma- 
terials, covering a variety suitable 
for different age levels. This experi- 
ence helps prepare the girls for work 
on recreation playgrounds and in 
camps where funds for crafts may be 
limited. 


Unit V—Folk, Square, and Social 
Dance. At the beginning of this unit, 
the instructor teaches a few simple 
dances to demonstrate suggested pro- 
gressions and a variety of teaching 
methods which may be used. The 
girls then choose a partner and work 
toyvether in analyzing and teaching a 
dance of each type to the class. 

Unit Vi-—Storytelling, Poetry, and 
Drama. This unit may be introduced 
by a class field trip to the community 
library. The librarian discusses the 
purposes and techniques of story- 
telling, poetry, and drama for the 
various age groups, and acquaints the 
class with books and materials. 

The girls are given opportunities 
to tell stories and to try their hand at 
writing them. They also may write 
one-act plays and poetry. Group par- 
ticipation and creative drama are ex- 
perienced by means of puppet plays, 
charades, and pantomime. 

Unit Vil—Song Leading. During this 
unit, the girls learn the techniques of 
teaching and leading various types of 
songs, such as camp songs, action 
songs, nonsense songs, and rounds. 
Following demonstrations by the in- 
structor, each girl chooses a song to 
teach and lead in class. Oral evalu- 
ations are made by the class and in- 
structor. 

Unit Vill—Camping. Class discus- 
sions include the various types of 
camps, their organization, adminis- 
tration, programming, and camp 
counseling. A camp director is in- 
vited to discuss camping with the 
class and to answer questions. 


Two camp trips are taken during 

the year in conjunction with the 
camping unit. The school adminis- 
trators are invited to attend in order 
to view the program in action. The 
first trip takes place in the fall to a 
nearby state park. It is a day camp 
organized and conducted by the girls’ 
physical education staff and other 
adults with special knowledge of 
camp activities. The students par- 
ticipate as campers and take part in 
camp craft, nature craft, a nature 
hike, an evening program, and out- 
door cooking. The following spring, 
the girls plan and carry out an over- 
night camp trip, including program- 
ming, arranging for equipment, menu 
planning, and directing. 
Unit IX—Community Recreation. This 
unit includes discussions of the his- 
tory and background of community 
recreation. The local recreation pro- 
gram is discussed. The superinten- 
dent of the local recreation district is 
invited to speak to the class explain- 
ing his duties, plans for the future 
in our community, and suggesting 
opportunities for employment in the 
local recreation district. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

These activities take place through- 
out the year and are co-ordinated 
with the appropriate units. 

1. Well qualified speakers are ob- 
tained. 

2. A field trip is taken to a nearby 
naval hospital to study hospital rec- 
reation and occupational therapy. 

3. An all-day field trip is taken to 
a nearby state college, as guests of 
the recreation majors, to study the 
recreation and occupational therapy 
programs. 

4. At mid-year, arrangements are 
made for field work and practical 
leadership experiences at nearby ele- 
mentary schools and the local recre- 
ation department. In the school expe- 
rience, each girl leads activities with 
a class of 30 children for a period of 
25-30 minutes. On the recreation 
playground, the girls assist in carry- 
ing out the program of activities. For 
additional experience, the girls are 
encouraged to do volunteer work with 
the local recreation department. 

5. As described above, two camp 
trips are held annually. 

6. In the spring, the recreational 


leadership class with the co-operation 
of the county supervisor of physical 
education, plans and conducts an ele- 
mentary school playday for 200 chil- 
dren. 

7. This year plans are being made 
for a field trip to a nearby school 
camp to study outdoor education. 

8. Whenever possible, use is made 
of audio-visual aids. 

9. A notebook is required of each 
student to include all class notes, 
reading notes, dittoed forms, and out- 
side materials. It is turned in to the 
instructor periodically for progress 
evaluations. 

10. One yearly project is required 
of each girl. The project must be 
practical and useful. Such projects 
as song books, game card files, craft 
folders, and dance card files have 
been chosen in the past. 


PRACTICAL VALUE 

A recreational leadership course 
such as this offers youth unusual op- 
portunities to develop good leader- 
ship. A co-educational recreational 
leadership course of this type might 
well be the next step. The units of 
study offered in this course provide 
the students with a basic understand- 
ing of recreation and its importance 
in modern society. 

The Hayward Area Park, Recre- 
ation and Parkway District selects 
playground assistants and summer 
employees on the basis of criteria 
which include the recreational lead- 
ership course taught in the district 
high schools. The local recreation 
people have supervised these girls in 
recreation field work and know their 
‘apabilities. 

Upon graduation from high school, 
some of the girls enter college and 
major in recreation; others go di- 
rectly into the field of recreation, do- 
ing part-time or volunteer work. 
Some of the girls enroll in college as 
education majors. Many others go 
into a variety of professions in which 
they make use of the leadership abili- 
ties they have developed. 

Regardless of the fields of work 
these girls may enter, the knowledge 
gained from their experiences in this 
course will make them more under- 
standing and resourceful parents and 
more valuable leaders within their 
communities. 
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“finish 


for champions’”’ 


chosen for new ALLEN FIELD HOUSE 


Pride of the Kansas University campus is the new 


Allen Field House, second largest in the country. This 
beautiful playing floor was specially fabricated 
for K.U. by Welch. 


Welch is noted as a manufacturer of such outstanding portable 
floors as those at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge; Mon- 
tana State University, Missoula; University of Wyoming, Laramie; 
Kansas State College, Manhattan; and Memorial Auditorium, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. On all gym ante Welch uses Hillyard 
Gym finishes exclusively. 


More than a hundred Hillyard 
Maintaineers trained floor 
consultants, are stationed in principal 
cities coast to coast. There is one 
near you. He is ‘on your staff, 

not your payroil.” 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

Without charge or obligation, please have 
4 Hillyard Maintaineer show me hou 
I can have a championship TROPHY 
gym floor. 


Name 
Institution 
Address 


City 


State 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Passaic, N. J. San Jose, Calif. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


og 
(C59) 
another triumph! 
: 
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Educating for 
Sportsmanship 


by O. JENNINGS DAVIS, JR. 


David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Tennessee 


the tremendous growth of West- 
ern civilization. This growth in the 
sports 


antl HAVE KEPT pace with 


world is characterized by 
feverish spectator interest, universal 
participation, extensive availability 
of equipment and facilities, preci- 
sioned skill, sensational publicity, un- 
limited professional opportunities, 
and extreme emphasis on school and 
college sports, 

Educators, however, must remem- 
ber that school and college sport, 
though highly appealing to the spec- 
tator, is a part of the educational 
program primarily because of its 
value for the education of youth. Cer- 
tainly, one of the basic tasks of edu- 
cation is the improvement of the 
moral quality of society. One of the 
contributions of the sports program 
to this vital objective is the develop- 
ment of sportsmanship, 

There are many obstacles to all the 
good intentions for 
sportsmanship 


education in 
such as pressure to 
win, unqualified coaches, pressure 
groups, unequal competition, profes- 
sionalism, commercialism, poor offi- 
ciating, and distrust. 


PRINCIPLES 

Though difficult to accomplish, edu- 
cation for moral values and respect 
for personality is the supreme chal- 
lenge of school and college sports at 
mid-century. The following princi- 
ples of sportsmanship education are 
offered with the hope of clarifying 
the task at hand. 


1. Sportsmanship education is es- 
sential to the preservation of democ- 
racy. In a democracy, character is an 
essential element of good citizenship.’ 

‘John R. Tunis, Democracy and Sport 


New York: A. §S 
pp. 


Barnes and Co., 1941, 


36 


When individuals live in a free so- 
ciety, efficient and harmonious work- 
ing of that society depends less upon 
the laws it makes than upon the mor- 
ality of the people. Unsportsmanlike 
behavior can ruin the quality of life. 
Self-respect, so important to indi- 
viduals and to democracy, becomes a 
sacred trust when thought of in terms 
of that immortal bit of poetry: 
When that one great Scorer comes 
to write against your name, 
He asks not if you won or lost, 
but how you played the game. 


2. Sports are rich in potentialities 
for sportsmanship education. be- 
cause sports involve situations call- 
ing for decisions about moral issues, 
and because sports involve human re- 
lations in which character is im- 
portant, there is a possibility that 
sports offer more opportunity for 
character development than any other 
school or college curricular activity. 
Much care must be taken in selecting 
activities for the sports program, so 
that less emphasis is given to their 
spectator appeal than to their value 
as effective tools for the cultivation 
of personality. Though unsportsman- 
like behavior receives more publicity 
than good every 
sports instructor is aware of many 
examples of the latter. 


sportsmanship, 


3. Progress in sportsmanship edu- 
cation depends upon someone or 
some group who will assume the 
responsibility for leadership. Al! 
agree that sportsmanship is a good 
thing and that sportsmanship educa- 
tion is necessary, but action is the 
thing. It is highly recommended that 
the initiative arise from those per- 
sons responsible for and participat- 
ing in the sports program. Once the 
leadership is aroused, possibly in the 
form of a representative committee, 


every effort must be made to enlist 
the co-operation and support of all 
groups in the community—parents, 
students, reporters, players, adminis- 
trators, cheerleaders, alumni, officials, 
and coaches.” This committee should 
(1) evaluate the present quality of 
sportsmanship; (2) formulate a code 
or set of standards; and (3) devise a 
program of sportsmanship education. 


4. Sportsmanship codes and stand- 
ards of behavior must be co-opera- 
tively formulated. A code, like a law, 
is valuable only if all persons affected 
by it have an opportunity to share in 
its development. Since the quality 
of behavior at sports contests is de- 
termined by all persons present, any 
attempt to regulate that behavior 
must enlist their suggestions and 
willing co-operation. The sportsman- 
ship committee should represent all 
the groups who make up the school 
or college and the community sports 
environment. This in no way weak- 
ens the control of the sports program 
by the institution, but attempts to 
make the sports program as condu- 
cive to character development as pos- 
sible. No sportsmanship education 
program can be successful unless it 
is co-operative; morality cannot be 
effectively legislated. 


5. Sportsmanship codes and stand- 
ards of behavior should be based 
upon fundamental principles and 
values enunciated in sacred and 
democratic documents. Though it is 
urged that standards be formulated 
co-operatively in order to receive the 
support of all concerned, it is equally 
urged that morality must not become 
a matter of personal taste, public 
opinion, majority vote, or expediency. 
Admittedly, many values are relative 
and many standards for one group 
will differ from those of another. Dis- 
cussions about right and wrong, how- 
ever, must not be blind excursions 
into the field of ethics. Sacred docu- 
ments such as the Bible, democratic 
documents such as the Constitution, 
the codes of amateur organizations 
such as the Olympic games, and 


(Concluded on page 72) 


Delbert Oberteuffer, “Sportsmanship 
Whose Responsibility?” Journal of Health 
and Physical Education, 19:543-5 (Oct 
1948). 
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CHAMPION’S “Complete Phys Ed Uni- 
forms” are priced lower, and the savings are © T-Shirts in white and colors. 
passed along to you. @ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
Follow the lead of more and more of specially treated to be heat resistant. 
the nation’s colleges and high schools and 


equip your school with top quality, long @ Your school design processed in your own 


wearing, perfect laundering Champion 


Phys Ed Uniforms. 


Here are the three standard T-Shirt and 


Gym Pant combinations. 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 


Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4 piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple 
stitched Boxer style waist with heat 
resistant 114" elastic. WHITE ONLY. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L-XL. 

Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design . 


$1.50 per uniform. 


ple of the T-Shirt and Gym Pant so must come from the Physical Educa 
WRITE FOR 1955 CATALOG RR! SUIT you can see how a gym suit for your tion department or office 


schoo! color on both shict and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 
run or wash out. 


@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the desiga 
at no extra charge. 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 


. ors—all stocked for immediate de- 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8. In following livery: Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, 
colors —all stocked for immediate de- Kelly, Navy, Scarlet, Maroon, Royal 
livery: Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Gray, Black, Gold and Old Gold. 
Maroon, Scarlet, Gray, Black, Gold. Same construction as 78QS. Sizes 
Full elastic waist. Sizes: XS-S-M-L-XL. XS-S-M 


Complete Price, including shirt and Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 
pants processed in your own school P 
color with your own design .. . somplete Price, including shirt and 
$1.60 per unif pants processed in your own school 
per color with your own design... 
y 


$1.70 per uniform. 


| GYM Champion will send you o free sam combination 


This sample request 


Please 
SAMPLE Physical Education classes will look specify design and color when writ- 
with your design in your school color ing for sample 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO., In 


ROCHESTER 4, N.Y. 


THE TOP BUY IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION UNIFORMS 
| 
| 
GYM SUIT COMBINATION | GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 ty 
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IT’S ALL PART OF A LONG ESTABLISHED 
POLICY BY THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE TO 
COOPERATE CLOSELY WITH MEMBERS OF 
THE PROFESSION TO PREPARE PROPER 
“TOOLS” FOR THE CONTINUED GROWTH 
AND EXPANSION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
ATHLETICS AND RECREATION. 


Just look at all these worthwhile projects that 
have been prepared with the aid of professional 
leaders in order to provide the type of material 
that will do the most good for the greatest 
number of people in physical education and 
recreational work. 


Sponsorship and financial assistances came 
from The Athletic Institute, BUT this impor- 
tant work has been produced by professional 
men and women who know from experience 
what materials are needed to keep our recrea- 
tional activities on the road to further growth 
and expansion — and greater participation. 


NATIONAL 
CONTLRENCE 


Physical ation 
Health Education 


and Necreation 


Such outstanding publica- 
tions as shown here resulted 
from a series of workshops 
sponsored by the Institute 

. . but prepared by hun- 
dreds of our leading profes- 
sional workers. These books 
are being used daily in pre- 
paring for physical educa- 
tion and recreational careers. 


doing to expand 
athletioe 

| 

\ 
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“PLAYTOWN" 


U.S.A. 
They Grow 
Up So Fast 


$1000 for 


Recreation 


Pictures 


Leaders for 
Leisure 


Here's a group of valuable bookiets made possible through the 

joint efforts of professional leaders and The Athletic Institute. 
Almost every conceivable problem related to sports, physical 
education and recreation is covered thoroughly in one of the 
above publications distributed by the Athletic Institute. 


Three motivating films, financed by the Institute and produced 
with the assistance of experts in the profession, are helping to 
promote adequate programs, leadership and facilities. The newest 
film, “They Grow Up So Fast,” has been produced under the 
joint-sponsorship of the Institute and 4 professional groups 


Youth sports programs under the direction of the USJCC, and 
financed by funds appropriated from The Athletic Institute, can 
supplement school programs and may even be an effective force 


in communities where professional workers can offer their 
wealth of experience and professional guidance to local Jaycees. 


Millions of high school and college students are learning tc im- 
prove their sports skills with visual aid “kits” prepared under the 
direction of noted coaches and physical educators. Instructional 
slidefilms are in use on a nation-wide scale and work for the 
benefit of everyone interested in sports and recreation. 


' Athletic Institute projects are made possible through advice, guidance and approval received from its 
| professional Advisory Committee, and through actual aid and participation from professional men and 

| 


women in health and physical education, recreation and athletics. Organized on a non-profit basis in 1934 
by a group of America’s leading manufacturers of athletic equipment, The Athletic Institute works very 
closely with professional leaders to advance the aims which are held in common by all who seriously 


consider the importance and the beneficial effects of physical education, athletics and recreation upon 
the individual, the community and the nation. 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE, 209 S. STATE ST., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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‘This seal, pridemark of 
the Athletic institute, 
identifies its members. 


(NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCE 
OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATI 
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AAHPER 
awards 
for 1955 


CARL L. NORDLY 
Gulick Award Recipient 


GULICK AWARD 

THE RECIPIENT OF THE GULICK 
AWARD for 1955 was CARL L. 
NORDLY, professor at the University 
of Minnesota, newly appointed Di- 
rector of Physical Education at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 
Born in Red Wing, Minnesota, he 
attended schools in that city and re- 
ceived his B.A. degree from Carleton 
College. During his high school and 
college days, he excelled in football, 
basketball, and baseball, earning 11 
varsity letters. 

He holds M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
from Columbia University. Since 
1935, he has been in the Department 
of Physical Education and Athletics 
a! the University of Minnesota. He 
assumes his duties this month at the 
University of California. Prior to 
1935 he taught and coached at Carle- 
ton College, Rochester High School, 
and Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College. 

In professional affairs, Dr. Nordly 
has been particularly active. He was 
President of AAHPER, 1949-50; 
President of the College Physical Ed- 
ucation Association in 1947; and 


our highest 


President of Central District AHPER, 
1943-44. 

He is a past chairman and present 
member of the Committee for Im- 
provement of Professional Prepara- 
tion in Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Chairman 
of the Athletic Institute Advisory 
Committee, and the Association’s 
representative on the Co-ordinating 
Committee on Collegiate Problems of 
Teacher Education. 

From 1942 to 1944, he was State 
Director of Physical Fitness and Rec- 
reation under the Minnesota Office of 
Civilian Defense. During the sum- 
mer of 1942, he served as Civilian 
Consultant, Committee on Physical 
Fitness, Federal Security Agency. In 
1945, he served in Europe as Civilian 
Consultant on Athletics, U. S. Army. 
Again, in 1953, he was selected to go 
to Germany, where he served as Vis- 
iting Specialist for Physical Educa- 
tion and Community Recreation, 
U. S. International Information Ad- 
ministration. 

Dr. Nordly has authored many ar- 
ticles on professional preparation, 
athletic administration, intramurals, 
and facilities. His pamphlets on bas- 


Anderson 
Award 


Recipients 


WILLIAM WALDO BAUER 


ketball and neighborhood games have 
been widely read. He was given the 
Fellowship Award of AAHPER in 
1945 and was elected to the American 
Academy of Physical Education. 


ANDERSON AWARDS 
WILLIAM WALDO BAUER, M.D., is a 


physician, editor, educator, author, 
lecturer, script-writer, radio and tele- 
vision commentator, and columnist. 

Dr. Bauer was born in Milwaukee. 
He received the B.S. degree from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1915 and 
the M.D. degree from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1917. 

Dr. Bauer has been a practicing 
physician, a school physician, and a 
public health worker. He is a mem- 
ber of many committees and commis- 
sions on health and health education, 
including the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems of the NEA and 
AMA. In 1947 he received the Eliza- 
beth Severence Prentiss National 
Award for outstanding contribution 
to health education and in 1953, the 
Honor Award of the American Medi- 
cal Writers’ Association. He is a 
member of 14 honorary societies. 


ROBERT HUGH MORRISON 
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Today, he is Director of the Bu- 
reau of Health Education of the 
American Medical Association and 
editor of Today's Health. In this 
work and through numerous ad- 
dresses, radio and television broad- 
casts, writings, and committees he 
has with originality and vigor pro- 
moted the cause of better health for 
the nation. 

One of his greatest contributions 
to the fields of health and physical 
education was in bringing the physi- 
cians and our educators together 
through the biennial National Con- 
ferences on Physicians and Schools. 
In addition to his writings for maga- 
zines and news articles, he is co- 
author of 13 books on health and au- 
thor of seven. 


ROBERT HUGH MORRISON, assistant 
commissioner for higher education in 
the State of New Jersey, was born in 
Pioneer, Ohio. He began his career as 
a teacher of history in Centerville, 
Michigan, in 1917. His interests and 
efforts have spread into every area 
of public education. 

It is interesting to note that as 
he progressed upward in his profes- 
sion he remained in touch with the 
everyday work and problems of the 
schools. He has written on many sub- 
jects, including articles on athletics, 
homeroom guidance, emergency Jun- 
ior Colleges, speech habits, and con- 
servation in the public schools. 

Dr. Morrison received his B.A. de- 
gree from Michigan State Normal 
College, his M.A. degree from Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, and his 
Ph.D. degree from Columbia. He has 
received honorary degrees from 
Lider College, Seton Hall University, 
and Fairleigh Dickinson College. 
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Honor 
Award 


Recipients 


The Gulick, Ander- 
son, and Honor 
Awards are the high- 
est tributes of the 
Association for out- 
standing service to 
the profession. Re- 
ciptents of the 
awards have made 
notable contributions 
to the fields of 
health, physical edu- 
cation, and recrea- 
tion. Presentations 
of the 1955 awards 
to the persons whose 
pictures appear on 
these pages took 
place at the District 
Conventions last 
spring. The Gulick 
Award is a gold 
medal presented by 
the chairman of the 
Gulick Committee. 
William G. Ander- 
son Merit Award 
winners are present- 
ed with a certificate 
of merit; the Honor 
Award Fellows are 
recognized with a 
certificate of honor. 


H. HARRISON CLARKE 


VERNE S. LANDRETH 


JOHN M. COOPER 


FOX HYMAN KRAKOWER 


JOHN GILBARD LANG 


RUTH LOVELL MURRAY GRACE L. RYAN 
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He has worked untiringly in pro- 
moting teacher education in general 
and in the area of health, physical 
education, and recreation. He helped 
to establish permissive certification 
for teachers of recreation. Special 
recognition should be given his ef- 
forts and leadership in the areas of 
conservation education and camping 
In 1949, he founded the 
New Jersey State School of Conser- 
vation, 


education. 


He was instrumental in ob- 
taining a campsite and facilities for 
colleges and other organizations for 
training in water safety, camp coun- 
seling, and outdoor living. 

Dr. Morrison has served in almost 
every capacity in public education— 
high school 
teacher, principal, college professor, 
college president, and, since 1931, 
member of the New Jersey State 
Board of Education. In his long ca- 
reer as an educator he has not only 


elementary teacher, 


contributed much to general educa- 
tion but has also made unique con- 
tributions to recreation, outdoor edu- 
cation, conservation, and the develop- 
ment of the public school camp. 


HONOR AWARDS 
H. HARRISON CLARKE was born in 
Tidioute, Pennsylvania, attending 
public schools there and in Westfield, 
New York. He received his Bachelor’s 
degree at Springfield College and his 
Master's and Doctor’s degrees at 
Syracuse University. Dr. Clarke be- 
yan his 29 years of teaching as Di- 
rector of Physical Education and 
Athletic Coach in the Public Schools, 
New York, for five 
years. He then became Graduate As- 


Chautauqua, 


sistant at Syracuse University, where 
he taught and studied. 

During World War II, he served as 
Major in the U. 8S. Army, Officer in 
Charge of the Physical Recondition- 
ing Branch, AAF Personnel Distri- 
bution Command. At present, he 
holds the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the Army Reserve. 

From 1945-53 he was Professor of 
Physical Education and Director of 
Graduate Studies, Springfield Col- 
lege. In 1953 he joined the faculty at 
the University of Oregon as Research 
Professor of Physical Education. 

He has served on committees in 
the Eastern District of AAHPER 
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and the New York State Association 
and has been cited by the New York 
AHPER for outstanding service. For 
most of his career he has taught pros- 
pective teachers. In this capacity he 
has inspired hundreds of young men 
and women. 

His greatest contribution has been 
in the area of research. He has served 
the Research Section and the Re- 
search Council through committees 
and as its Secretary and present 
Chairman. He was Chairman of the 
National Committee on Adapted 
Physical Education. He was recipient 
of the Research Award of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Physical Education 
in 1948, and in 1951 was elected Fel- 
low of the Academy. He has served 
several years as Associate Editor of 
the Research Quarterly. Dr. Clarke 
was a member of the committee re- 
sponsible for the AAHPER book, 
Research Methods in Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation. He 
also assisted in the preparation of 
the AAHPER book, Measurement 
and Evaluation Materials. 

He is author of Application of 
Measurement to Health and Physical 
Education and numerous articles on 
research in the Research Quarterly, 
Archives of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, Journal of Associ- 
ation for Physical and Mental Re- 
habilitation, Education, and School 
and Society. 


JOHN M. COOPER was born in Ken- 
tucky, where he attended public 
schools, graduating from Hopkins- 
ville High School. He attended the 
University of Missouri to earn his 
B.A., M.A., and Ed.D. degrees. 

Beginning his teaching career at 
Centralia High School, Missouri, 
where he also coached all sports, he 
became successively, graduate teach- 
ing assistant at the University of 
Missouri; teacher and coach at Chil- 
licothe and Webster Groves high 
schools; Instructor of Physical Edu- 
cation and Freshman Basketball 
Coach, University of Missouri; and, 
in 1945, Professor at the University 
of Southern California. For three 
years, beginning with 1942, Dr. 
Cooper was a member of the U. S. 
Army Air Force and assisted in de- 
veloping and administering its physi- 
cal training program. 


He has been active in state, dis- 
trict, and national athletic sections; 
has chairmaned or assisted in state 
and district research sections; has 
been in charge of Research Council 
programs; and has been a member 
of the California Recreation Re- 
search Committee. He has served for 
several years on the Curriculum Re- 
search Committee and Tests and 
Measurements Committee of the 
CPEA, and on the Joint Committee 
(with NAPECW) to study staff 
inter-relationships. He served a year 
as President of the Physical Educa- 
tion Administrator’s Club of South- 
ern California and is currently Vice- 
President for Physical Education of 
the Southwest District. 

For the past five years, Dr. Cooper 
and his graduate students have been 
conducting a pioneering type of work 
through trial cinematographic stud- 
ies of human performance in athletic 
types of activity. He has been inter- 
ested in developing equipment for 
measuring some of the factors in ath- 
letic performance. He has collabo- 
rated in the preparation of a 1950 
textbook on kinesiology; two book- 
lets on lifting and carrying the cere- 
bral palsied child; the AAF Sports 
Manual (1953); an article for the 
American School Board Journal; and 
other publications. He is an Associ- 
ate Editor of the Research Quarterly. 


GRACE |. FOX, born in Norman, Ok- 
lahoma, has served our profession 
actively for 27 years. In Florida she 
has been continually in positions of 
leadership, having been president of 
the State AHPER. In the Southern 
District she has been Editor of the 
Newsletter, Chairman of the Profes- 
sional Leadership Committee for Col- 
lege Women, and Chairman of the 
District NSGWS. She also served 
as national consultant on elementary 
school problems in Florida. 

Active in the National Section for 
Girls and Women’s Sports of AAH- 
PER, she has been Chairman of the 
Soccer Committee, Chairman of Bas- 
ketball Committee, interpreter of 
basketball rules for women, and is 
present Chairman of NSGWS. She 
has been a member of committees of 
National Section on Dance. She was 
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a participant in the National Con- 
ference on Physical Education for 
Elementary School Age Children. 

She has received Honor Awards 
from Florida AHPER and the South- 
ern District Association. 

Dr. Fox has contributed numerous 
articles published in the Official 
Women's Basketball Guide, and the 
Volleyball Guide of NSGWS, and in 
the Florida Education Association’s 
Journal. She is author of Folk Dane- 
ing in High School and College and 
co-author of Teaching Physical Edu- 
cation in the Elementary School and 
Basketball for Girls and Women. 


HYMAN KRAKOWER, chairman of 
the Department of Hygiene, City Col- 
lege of New York, was educated in 
New York City public schools, gradu- 
ated from Panzer College, and earned 
the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees at New 
York University. Dr. Krakower has 
been associated with CCNY as a 
teacher and administrator since 1930. 

As a member of AAHPER for 25 
years he has served as Associate Edi- 
tor as well as Editor of Research Ab- 
stracts of AAHPER publications; 
has long been a member of the Re- 
search Council and CPEA Research 
Committee; and has been Chairman 
of the Research Sections of the East- 
ern District and NYSAHPER. 

He has served as consultant to 
State, District, and National Re- 
search groups and was the American 
representative to the American Mis- 
sion to Lapere in 1947. He received 
the Alumni Distinguished Service 
Award in 1946 from Panzer College. 

Dr. Krakower is the author of 
Tests and Measurements Applied to 
Nursing Education, a pioneer work 
in this field. He was a contributing 
author to Research Methods Applied 
to Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, published by the Re- 
search Council. For many years he 
was columnist for Scholastic Coach, 
featuring “Over the Field.” Approxi- 
mately 75 articles authored by Dr. 
Krakower have appeared in the 
JOURNAL, the Research Quarterly, 
and the American Journal of Nurs- 
ing. Speaking before college assem- 
blies in several states, New York City 
PTA’s, adult education groups, and 
inter-association conferences, Dr. 
Krakower has constantly increased 
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the understanding and stature of 
physical education. 


VERNE S. LANDRETH, recipient of a 
posthumous Honor Award, was born 
in Kansas, received his public educa- 
tion there, and earned the A.B. de- 
gree in education from Friends Uni- 
versity, Wichita. He received his 
M.A. degree from the University of 
Southern California. 

His almost 30 years of professional 
service began in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, and then Huntington Park 
High School and Whittier College, 
where he was made department head. 
He was then selected as President of 
the Moran School and Junior College, 
Atascadero, California, followed by 
two years as Executive-Secretary to 
Governor Merriam. From 1939 to 
August, 1954, Mr. Landreth was in 
the California State Department of 
Education successively as Chief, Bu- 
reau of Adult Civic Education; Chief, 
Division of Indian Education; and 
Chief, Bureau of Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
He was an active football official in 
the Pacific Coast Conference, 1927- 
51. 

Mr. Landreth was President of the 
Society of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation; 
President of the Southwest District, 
AAHPER: Vice-President for Ree- 
reation, AAHPER; Executive-Sec- 
retary of the California AHPER; 
and an active member of the Cali 
fornia Recreation Society and the 
California Teachers Association 

His co-operative work with the 
W. R. Kellogg Foundation led to im- 
proved health education and to the 
creation of the position of Consultant 
in School Health Education in the 
California State Department of Edu- 
cation. Mr. Landreth was active in 
developing outdoor education and 
school camping in California public 
school districts. His initiative and 
support of recreation led not only to 
the development of many community 
recreation programs but also the cre 
ation of the position of Consultant in 
Recreation in the State Department 
of Education. 


JOHN GILBARD LANG for many 
years has been a leader in health, 
physical education, and recreation in 


Canada. As a long-time member of 
the AAHPER, he has served in a 
liaison capacity between the Ameri 
can and Canadian Associations. As 
Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Protestant School Board of Greate 
Montreal, and in his official capacities 
in educational and athletic organiza 
tions, Mr. Lang has been instru 
mental in the progressive develop 
ment of programs throughout the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of 
Canada. 

Mr. Lang was born in St. Thomas, 
Ontario, and attended St. Thomas 
schools and Collegiate Institute. Ini- 
tiating his career in YMCA work in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, he later entered 
professional training and was gradu 
ated from Springfield College. For 
several years he was Director of 
Physical Education in the junior high 
school in Springfield; then he moved 
to the directorship at the University 
of Western Ontario. For the past 25 
years he has been Supervisor of 
Physical Education, Protestant School 
Board, Montreal. 

Mr. Lang has received the presi 
dential award of Phi Delta Tau Grad 
uate Society; Honor Award of the 
Canadian AHPER; Order of Scholas 
tic Merit awarded by the Council of 
Education, Province of Quebe He 
has served as President of both the 
Quebee and Canadian AHPER; the 
Quebec Branch of Canadian Associ 
ation of Basketball Officials; the 
Protestant Men’s Teachers Associ 
ation; and the Quebee Willingdon 
Home School A SSO lation He Was 
organizer and long-time secretary 
treasurer of the Greater Montreal 
Interscholastic Athletic Association, 
and Examiner of the Royal Life Sav 
ing Society. As representative to the 
AAHPER Legislative Assembly from 
the Canadian Association, a member 
of the Home-School Association 
Speakers Panel, and contributor to 
many periodicals, John Gilbard Lang 
has alway effectively interpreted 
and promoted health, physical educa 


tion, and recreation ideals 


RUTH LOVELL MURRAY was born 


Detroit and received her early educa 


n 
tion there. She attended the Detroit 
Teachers College and later was grad 


uated from Teachers College, Colum 
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better 
form 
makes 
better 
swimmers 


(\CEAN POOL 
SWIM SUITS 


fit better 
look better 
wear better 


There's plenty of give and take for active 
swimmers in these fine suits...and they keep 
their form fitting comfort in and out of the 
pool. 


JERSEY KNIT SUITS: 

Knit of fine two ply combed yarn. Fast vat dyes in 
Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green, Black. 

STANDARD FORM FITTING MODEL SIZES: 22-46 

HH N47 Skirtiess, $21 $£1497 Front Skirt, $30 doz. 


WALTER TIE STRAPS, UPLIFT MODEL SIZES: 32-42 
FE 140 Skirtless, $30 doz. F£1450 Front Skirt, $36 doz. 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS: 
FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES; 24-42 
F£ 30 Skirtiess, $16.50 dr. 
Copen, Royal, Scariet 


20 Skirtless, $13.50 dz. 
Oxtord Grey At 

of complete 

A SWIM line 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


866 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


bia University, where she received 
the B.S. and M.A. degrees. She stud- 
ied in dance with many of the leading 
artists of this period. 

After teaching in the Detroit Pub- 
lic Schools, she critic 
teacher in physical education at the 
Marr Training School of Detroit 
Teachers College. Subsequently, she 
joined the faculty of Detroit Teach- 
ers College and then went to the 
newly organized Colleges of the City 
of Detroit which eventually became 
Wayne University in 1933. In charge 
of teacher education in physical edu- 
cation for women, in 1943 she became 
Chairman of the Women’s Depart- 
ment of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion, Wayne University. 


became a 


Miss Murray has been President 
of the Detroit Physical and Health 
Education club; the Michigan Physi- 
cal Education Association ; and Chair- 
man of the National Section on 
Dance of the AAHPER. She has 
been active in the Midwest Associ- 
ation for Physical Education of Col- 
lege Women, having served on its 
Governing Board and as Chairman of 
the Teacher Education Committee. 

Under her direction, the Wayne 
University Dance Workshop has be- 
come one of the best known college 
dance groups in the midwest. In 
1954, at the celebration of its 25th 
year of continuous production, the 
University Dance Alumni Association 
established the Ruth Lovell Murray 
Scholarship for students in 
education. 


dance 


She has written many articles in 
professional journals. Her recent 
book, Dance in Elementary .Educa- 
tion, is the definitive statement on 
dance in the development of boys and 
girls. Other publications include A 
Guide Book for Student Teachers of 
Physical Education and a chapter 
in AAHPER’s year book, Children in 


Focus. 


> 


Miss Murray has made significant 
contributions to education 
and is a recognized authority nation- 
ally. Particularly her contribution to 
dance in education has been out- 
standing. 


GRACE L. RYAN, 4 native of Michi- 
gan, received her early education in 
that state. She was awarded a B.S. 
degree from Michigan State Normal 
School and an M.A. degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and studied further at North- 
western University and at Sarah 
Lawrence College. 

Miss Kyan began her teaching ca- 
reer as a rural school teacher and 
then went to Adrian (Michigan) 
Public Schools as a Supervisor of 
Health and Physical Education. She 
later went to Michigan State Normal 
College as part-time instructor in 
health and physical education. She 
then became Assistant Professor of 
Health and Physical Education at 
Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, and in 1943 became a full Pro- 
fessor there. In 1948, she was a staff 
member of Berea College Christmas 
Folk School and has directed numer- 
ous similar folk centers in her own 
state. These have attracted people 
from far and near for intensive short 
term instruction and expression in 
folk dancing, folk music, and square 
dancing. 

Miss Ryan has served on many 
state and national committees. Her 
work and contributions have always 
indicated her broad and varied inter- 
ests in physical education, recreation, 
health education, child development, 
and dances of the people. 

She has written a number of arti- 
cles and is co-author of “Health Edu- 
cation and the Physical Sciences’ 
which appeared in the JOURNAL, No- 
vember 1953. Her book Dances of our 
Pioneers first appeared in 1926 and 
was revised in 1939. * 


teacner 


$3.00 each 
postpaid 


Thinking of binding your JOURNAL volume? 


order JOURNAL BINDERS 


from AAHPER Publications-Sales 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


— Payment must accompany order — 
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fA in 6 smart 
colors 


DONT OVERLOOK THESE 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS! 


Physical Education for 
College Men and Women 


Complete report of the Washing- 
ton Conference, Oct. 1954, spon- 
sored by AAHPER, CPEA, and 
NAPECW. 


48 pp. $1.00 


Health Education 
Conference Report 


Report of the National Conference 
on the Undergraduate Health Edu- 
cation Minor Program and Desira- 
able Health Education Emphases 
for the Physical Education Major 


Program, Washington, Jan. 1955. 


36 pp. $1.00 


Professional 
Contributions No. 3 


Papers and reports of two annual 
meetings, American Academy of 
Physical Education, Chicago, 
1953: New York City, 1954. 

Includes four papers on the effects 


of competition in inter-school ath- 


leties. 


146 pp. $1.50 


Order trom 


AAHPER Publications-Sales 
1201 - 16th St.. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Make Room for 
Health Education 


by JOHN C. THOMPSON 


Lincoln (Nebraska) Public Schools 


NE OF THE important 
controversies in our field to- 


day is concerned with the most ef- 
fective place for education in health, 
There are several “logical” places for 
this important subject matter to be 
offered; namely, in conjunction with 
physical education, as a unit or units 
in science, or aS a separate subject 
under its own label, “Health Educa- 
tion.” 


NEED FOR SEPARATE COURSE 

Having had some experience in 
teaching and administration of the 
curriculum under these alternate set- 
ups, I have concluded that there is 
just one way to give this important 
subject area its proper emphasis as 
a basic course of instruction—to al- 
low it to stand on its own feet as a 
separate course. 

No course can attain complete ac- 
ceptance in competition with a dy- 
namic activity course like physical 
education with all of its appeal to 
both instructor and students. The 
alternate-day health class is under 
tremendous pressure to become a 
bad-weather-day class or a_ class 
where physical education activities 
are discussed in the classroom, espe- 
cially if the instructor teaches both 
health and physical education to the 
same class. There is also a certain 
amount of resentment toward any 
subject that must alternate with phys 
ical education, whether it be art, 
music, health, or any other course in 
the curriculum. Such an attitude is 
not conducive to positive learning 

As part of a science course, health 
education may avoid the pitfalls en- 
countered in combination with physi- 
cul education. However, in science it 
runs into the problem of emphasis. 
The training and interest of the 
teacher is involved. Most science 


teachers accept health as an essen- 


tial area of required instruction, but 
are already pressed for time for ade 
quate coverage of other science 
units. Science units cannot be logi 
cally deleted from a science course to 
make room for health! College and 
universities offer health education as 
a separate course, just as they do all 
other subjects in the curriculum. The 
public schools should do likewise, if 
they expect to get full returns from 
classroom work in health. 


PREPARED TEACHERS 

The best-prepared teacher, regard 
less of his subject combination, should 
be the instructor in health. He 
should not be permitted to sandwich 
other subjects or units into the 
course. He should utilize all of the 
community resources in the class 
such as health specialists as speak 
ers, films, and field trips. In addition, 
a limited amount of health education 
should be integrated science, 
physical education, and other courses 

If these conditions are met, the 
health class can have prestige and 
be popular with both teachers and 
students instead of being the un 
wanted stepchild that it is in many 
schools today. * 


The teacher demonstrates splinting in first aid 
unit af his junior high health education class 
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with an exciting, new TV show to 
be telecast in 300 cities. It's a sen- 
sational new way to create interest 
and enthusiasm for. . 


TABLE TENNIS, THE SPORT THAT 
© COSTS LESS for equipment. No 


permanent installation required. 

© TAKES LESS SPACE only 49 sq. ft. 
per player compared to 150 for 
volley ball. 


© SERVES MORE PLAYERS 48 play Ta- 
ble Tennis in the same space 
and time needed by 10 basket- 
ball players. 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE 
A FREE TV SHOW 
IN YOUR CITY 


Check coupon, 
If possible 
we'll fit your 
request to 
our sched- 
ule and let 
you know 
time and 
station. 


HARVARD 
TABLE TENNIS 
TEACHER 


Giant, illus- 
trated guide 
book for 

players and 
coaches. 


NEW BOOKS 


) 


IN BRIEF : 


A 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


GETTING ADJUSTED TO Life. Howard E. 
Brown. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., E. Wash Sq. 1955. 459 pp. $3. 
This ninth-grade text is based on the 
premise that an efficient citizen is first 
of all an efficient person. The book in- 
cludes sections on Your Opportunity, 
Your Studies, Your Personality and 
Friends, Your Health, Your Mind and 
Emotions, Your Job as a Citizen, and 
Your Future. 


TEXTBOOK OF HEALTHFUL LIVING. Harold S. 
Diehl. 5th Ed. New York 36: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St. 1955. 
802 pp. $6. This personal hygiene text 
sets forth the more significant available 
information concerning the preserva- 
tion and improvement of health. It is 
thoroughly revised, medically and sci- 
entifically sound, and applicable to ac- 
tual life situations. It incorporates the 
most recent information and data con- 
cerning the length of life and the causes 
of death, illness, and physical and emo- 
tional disabilities, improvement of per- 
sonal health, preventive medicine, and 
public health. 


YOUR FIGURE, LADIES. Paul Fogarty. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 232 Madi- 
son Ave. 1955. $1. Realizing the wide- 
spread interest in this subject, the au- 
thor presents 53 exercises which have 
proven their ability to improve the sil- 
houette, 


A CHILD DEVELOPMENT POINT OF VIEW. 
James L. Hymes, Jr. New York 11: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave. 1955. 
145 pp. $2.25. The author translates 
the three basic concepts of child devel- 
opment into practical suggestions for 
improving the teaching process. The 
book gives the student insight into the 
child’s personal feelings and the adoles- 
cent and pre-adolescent view of the 
classroom environment, 


GOOD HEALTH FOR YOU, YOUR FAMILY, AND 
YOUR COMMUNITY. Nelson S. Walke, Na- 
than Doscher, and Glenna Garratt Cad- 
dy, M.D. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St. 1955. 
415 pp. $4.75. This book presents the 
physical and mental health of the in- 
dividual and synthesizes the numerous 


A NEW SERIES IN 
SEX EDUCATION 
e PARENTS’ PRIVILEGE—for parents 
of pre-school and early school- 
age children 


e A STORY ABOUT YOU—for grades 


4, 5, and 6 


e FINDING YOURSELF—junior high 
school age 

e LEARNING ABOUT LOVE—16-20 
years of age 

e FACTS AREN’T ENOUGH for 


adults whose responsibility may 
create a need for understanding 
of sex education 
Prepared by Joint NEA-AMA 
Committee on Health Problems 
in Education 
Sold by sets only 
$2.25 per set 


AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


and varied topics into a unified ap- 
proach showing the combined effects of 
personal, family, and community actions 
on health. 


UNDERSTANDING TEEN-AGERS. Paul H. Lan- 
dis. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32nd St. 1955. 246 
pp. $3. Quoting generously from teen- 
age autobiographies, the author dis- 
cusses The Teenager in the Family; 
Physical Growth and Moral Problems; 
Guiding Teen-Agers in the Dating 
Years; Religion and Moral Maturity; 
Guiding Toward Marital Maturity; 
Growing Up in Money Matters, and 
many more subjects of crucial import- 
ance to parents, teachers, and others 
concerned with aiding young people in 
facing the complexities of the world 
around them. 


YOUR FAMILY— TODAY AND TOMORROW. 
Elizabeth S. Force. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 383 Madison Ave. 
1955. 398 pp. $3.32. A new book for 
high school courses in family living, 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Basic Texts by MOSBY in Physical Education! 


EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 


This book is unique in that it not only presents the activities that 
should be included in the elementary school physical education pro 
gram, but it shows clearly how the program can be organized and 
conducted on a satisfactory basis in the many and varying school 
situations throughout the country in which facilities, equipment, 
and available space often materially affect the type and nature of 
the program. The authors present in a practical and logical way 
the bases for selecting activities, the fundamental principles under 
lying the program, the objectives of a program, the desirable 
amount of time to devote to the total program and the numerous 
activities, the type of activities, and the criteria for evaluating the 
activities. 


By PATTRIC RUTH O’KEEFE and ANITA ALDRICH. 262 
pages, 154 illustrations. PRICE, $4.50. 


ADMINISTRATION of TESTS 
in PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The information presented in this manual is designed to supplement 
the information found in the measurement texts and not to dupli 
cate it. The purpose of the manual is to provide a single source for 
test instructions. Previously it was necessary to consult numerous 
sources, many of which were not readily available. In addition to 
the inaccessibility of many of the materials, the information in the 
original sources is in many cases not separated from the details of 
the research procedure. For the average beginning student in 
measurement classes these details are far beyond his comprehen 
sion and thus confusing to him. With the organization of all ma 
terials in an orderly fashion through the use of a standardized form 
which eliminates the technical details of the research method, it is 
hoped that the learning process will be greatly facilitated. 


By RAYMOND A. WEISS and MARJORIE PHILLIPS. 278 
pages, 91 illustrations. PRICE, $4.50. 


PRINCIPLES and TECHNIQUES of 
SUPERVISION in PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


This new book covers all of the latest and most modern techniques 
and methods of supervision. It relates the supervision to the entire 
academic process as well as to the health and physical education 
Where other texts in this area have been prone to cover the general 
area of supervision rather than be specifically for the field of physi 
cal education this new book gives complete coverage to the field of 
supervision in physical education. It elaborates upon techniques of 
supervision in physical education, and presents successful ones that 
have been used in school situations. It gives numerous ways and 
examples of inaugurating and implementing a program of supervi 
sion in physical education. Designed for a one semester course the 
book covers all modern phases of methods and techniques of super 
vision in health and physical education 


By LESLIE W. IRWIN and JAMES H. HUMPHREY. 344 
pages. PRICE, $4.50. 


THE c. 
Gentiemen 
book(s) ordered are adopted as a text at our school that the charge 


] O'Keefe-Aldrich “EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 
$4.5 

Weiss-Phillips “ADMINISTRATION OF TESTS IN PHYSICAL EDU 

CATION” 


Irwin-Humphrey “PRINCIPLES G TECHNIQUES OF SUPERVISION 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION’ 4.5( 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Vv. MOSBY COMPANY, 3207 Washington Bivd., St. Louis 3, Mo 


Send me on 30-day approval the book(s) checked with (x 


METHODS and MATERIALS in SCHOOL 
HEALTH EDUCATION 


This book is designed especially for teachers in service and pr 


tive teachers to show them “how to teach” and to orient 


health education, Prepared for health education courses for teach 
ing of health, it will be particularly useful for courses which pre 
pare elementary classroom teachers who will eventually have the 
responsibility for the health of children, It 
modern methods of teaching health 
also make an excellent reference 


covers the most 
grad l2 will 
work for teacher cho lmin 


Still in preparation this book is expected 


from 


istrators, and supervisors 
to be ready by late October 


By LESLIE W. IRWIN, JAMES H. HUMPHREY, and WAR- 
REN E. JOHNSON. In Preparation. 


ADMINISTRATION of SCHOOL HEALTH 
and PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


his book is concerned with administration as it is related 1 the 
school programs of health and physical education, with implication 
for recreation school health and 
physical education programs. Both areas are treated in a way which 
field of 
Democratic administration is a main concern of this book 


It covers administration of both 


recognizes each as a specialized professional endeavor 


ime per 
meates all the principles discussed 


Such factors a poliere con 


cerned with planning, human relations, and personnel are con 


cern to all administration, regardless of specialization. This i 


new approach and greatly enriches the content of this hook. I 


contains the latest trends and thinking in regard toe administration 


of school health and physical education programs 


By CHARLES A. BUCHER. 480 pages, 84 illustrations. 
PRICE, $5.50. 


METHODS and MATERIALS in PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION and RECREATION 


This book represents 4 compilatioy 
for the teaching 
In the field 
to the elementary 


of the best method ma 
ot phy 
| phy ical education it i ipplical le 
school, and col 
applicable to the 


terials available ical education and reere 
ation activities 
junior high school, senior high 


lege levels. In the field of recreation it i 


conducted 
hela 

United States, who are pecialists tor ¢ 


school and community settings where such programs are 


It has been written by sixteen qualified authors in the 
various parts of the 
the groups into which the ihed. Since the 


wrofessions of physical education and recreation are closel 


both betwe 


activities have been cla 
sllied 
the consolidation of methods and materials for en the 


covers of one book make this a unique work 


Edited by CHARLES A. BUCHER. 423 pages, illustrated. 
PRICE, $5.00. 
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for my copies will be 


cancelled 


Irwin-Humphrey-Johnsor 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
Bucher ADMINISTRATION OF 
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New 5th Edition --- Ready Fall, 1955 


Morrison and Chenoweth— 
Normal and Elementary 
Physical Diagnosis 
By WHITELAW REID MORRISON, A.M., M.D., Sc. D. 


Emeritus Professor of Hygiene and Physical Education, and Director of the Men’s Gymnasium in 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


and LAURENCE B. CHENOWETH, A.B., M.D. 


Professor of Uygiene and Director of the Students’ Health Service in the University of Cincinnati, Obio 


New 5th Edition. The authors have spared no effort to make this book practical 
and useful. The entire body is considered, with emphasis on those parts and organs 
involved most frequently. Emphasis is on normal diagnosis, but deviations are pre- 
sented so clearly chat they can be recognized easily by those with no medical training. 
This attractive looking text contains much new and rewritten material on pulmonary 
tuberculosis, menstruation, the heart and blood vessels, neuroses, micturition, ovaries 
and testes, impaired hearing, and other pertinent subjects. With the background 
provided by this book, teachers should be able to meet their responsibilities for 


physical diagnosis and elementary treatment, 


New 5th Edition. 


Ready Fall, 1955 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Washington Square 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Books (from page 46) 

Your Family encourages students to ask 
their own questions and to find their 
own “right answers” to their own par- 
ticular problems; to talk things over 
with each other, with their instructor, 
with their parents, and with other re- 
sponsible adults; and to develop whole- 
some, intelligent attitudes rather than 
to memorize rules of behavior, 


OUR WONDERFUL EYES. John Perry. New 
York Whittlesey House, MeGraw-Hill 
Book Co, 1955. 158 pp. $2.75. This 
book explores what and how we see, 
the nature of light, transmission of 
nerve impulses to the brain, and the 
mind’s interpretation of these impulses. 
It gives information on the care of the 
eves, explains a number of optical illu- 
sions, and offers many simple and prac- 
ticable experiments 


HEALTH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. The 
Role of the Classroom Teacher Herbert 
Walker. New York: The Ronald Press 
Co., 15 E. 26th St. 1955. 228 pp. $4. 
As opposed to books for ‘nurses and 
specialists, and covering all grades, this 
book is written primarily for the ele 
mentary classroom teacher and for the 
college student who is preparing to 
teach in the elementary school. It pre- 


sents, in orderly fashion, the relation- 


hensive school health program. The 
more technical aspects of public health 
as they apply in school health programs 
are not included. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


INDIVIDUAL SPORTS FOR MEN. 2nd ed. John 
H. Shaw, Car! A. Troester, Jr., and Mil- 
ton A. Gabrielsen. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., W. Washington Sq. 1955. 
102 pp. Illus. $5. This new and en- 
larged edition sets forth the basic fun- 
damentals and techniques for learning 
and teaching archery, badminton, bowl- 
ing, fly and bait casting, fencing, golf, 
handball, swimming and diving, table 
tennis, and tennis. Attention is focused 
on methods for developing players from 
the beginner’s level to a level of suffi- 
cient skill and understanding to insute 
continued participation. 

Additional chapters include materi- 
als on the place of individual sports in 
life, general administrative planning, 
planning class organization, and more 
debating participation individual 
sports, At the end of each chapter are 
a glossary, a knowledge test, review 
questions, and references. 


INDIVIDUAL SPORTS FOR WOMEN. 3rd ed. 
Dorothy S. Ainsworth, ed., Marion R. 
Broer, Gertrude Goss, Marjorie M. Har- 


W. B. Saunders Co., W. Washington Sq. 
1955. 375 pp. Illus. $4.75. The new 
edition of this book brings up-to-date 
chapters on how to teach archery, bad- 
minton, bowling, fencing, golf, riding, 
swimming, and tennis. Each chapter in- 
cludes materials on selection and care of 
equipment, organization of classes, meth- 
ods of teaching, latest rules, and strat- 
egy. The book has 160 illustrations. 
Additional references and strategy are 
listed at the end of each chapter. 


EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES. 
2nd ed. Pattric Ruth O’Keefe and Anita 
Aldrich. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 
3207 Wash. Blvd. 1955. 331 pp. Illus. 
$4.50. This book presents activities for 
the primary and upper elementary 
physical education program. It shows 
how the program can be organized and 
conducted in varying school situations 
in which facilities, equipment, and avail- 
able space often materially affect the 
type and nature of a program. Among 
materials presented are the bases for 
selecting activities, the fundamental 
principles underlying the program, the 
objectives of the program, the desirable 
amount of time to devote, and the cri- 
teria for evaluating activities. The 
methods of conducting indoor and out- 
door activities include flexible plans 
that can be applied in most school situ- 
ations. 


YOUR LEADERSHIP IS NEEDED. Eastern 
Assn. for Phys. Educ. of College Women, 
A brochure setting forth the profes- 
sional opportunities in physical educa- 
tion for women. Available from Mar- 
garet Holland, Dept. of Phys. Educ., 
Barnard Col,, New York 27. Single copy, 
10¢; 25 copies, $2.25; 50 copies, $4.50; 
and 100 copies, $9. 


RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES, Series | and Il. Fran- 
ces R. Stuart and John S. Ludlam. Min- 
neapolis: Burgess Publishing Co., 426 
S. 6th St. 1955. Series I, 120 cards, 
2.25; series II, 120 cards, $2.25. A 
two-packet card file of dances and sing- 
ing games compiled for teachers and 
recreational leaders. Series I includes 
dances and singing games for young chil- 
dren; II includes more advanced pat- 
terns. Music for each dance or singing 
game appears on a separate card. Rec- 
ord references are included where suit- 
able records were known and in some 
cases the directions have been adapted 
to fit the arrangement by the recording 
artist. 


CHILDHOOD RHYTHMS. Ruth Evans and 
Emma Battis. New York: Chartwell 
House, Inc., 280 Madison Ave. 1954. 
228 pp. $4.50. This book and accom- 
panying record albums provide the 
teacher with a broad program of rhyth- 
mie activities to meet the needs, satisfy 
the interests, and challenge the abili- 
ties of elementary school children. 


4 ship of the work of the classroom ris, Evelyn Jennings, Helen L. Russell, Music, directions, and references to a 
# teacher to other aspects of a compre and Florence Ryder. Philadelphia: (Continued on page 50) 
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SAUNDERS BOOKS 
your fall classes 


will enjoy 


Shaw, Troester & Gabrielsen-- 
Individual Sports for Men 


New (2nd) Edition! Here is an up-to-date book to guide 
your students in teaching individual sports to men. The 
ten sports most easily adapted to schools are included 
Archery, Badminton, Bowling, Fly and Bait Casting, 
Fencing, Golf, Handball, Swimming and Diving, Table 
Tennis and Tennis. 


The text is so clearly written and simply developed, your 
students can understand the rules and techniques of each 
sport even if they have never played the game before. 
This will greatly ease your teaching duties. 


For each sport your students are given full details on 
care and storage of equipment, playing areas, fundamen- 
tals of the game, strategy, techniques, safety precautions, 
how to officiate at games and how to organize classes. 
By Joun H. Suaw, Dual Professor of Education and Physical Education, Syra 
cuse University; Cant A. Traoxsten, Jn., Executive-Secretary, American Associ- 
ation for Health, Physical Education and Recreation; and Miutow A 


Gasnietsen, Associate Professor of Education, New York University. 
with 123 illustrations. $5.00. 


W. B. 


West Washington Square 


402 pages, 


New (2nd) Edition! 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Byrd -- Textbook 
of College Hygiene 


Based on a survey of 15,000 college students, this text 
offers the information that best fits their needs and in 
terests. Written in an informal interesting style, it covers 
such current health problems as: courtship and mar 
riage; pregnancy and childbirth; mental hygiene; nat 
cotics; tobacco; alcohol; overweight and fatigue. Tech 
nical language is avoided wherever possible and there 
is never a sense of preaching. 


A special instructor's manual for the text presents meth- 
ods and techniques the author has found useful 


By Oriven E. Bravo, M.D., Professor of Hea Education, 
versity. 443 pages, illustrs $4.5 


it 


Vannier & Foster--Teaching 
Physical Education 
in Elementary Schools 


This is a text your students will enjoy in the elementary 
methods courses and for on-the-job ideas. It is packed 
with games, sports ind creative arts outlined 1 easy 
reference and diagrammatically illustrated. Your stu 
dents will learn how to organize large classes, form 
squads, conduct intramural competition and after school 
activities and develop student leaders. Physical educa 
tion programs are blocked out for each grade, day by 
day, in six week periods. 

By Manyuecen Ed.D., Director, Women's Divis 

Health and Physical Educa hern Methodist 


Fosren, B.S Teacher ft sical at Put 
Dallas, Texas $51 pages th WO line drawings. €14.2 


Rathbone -- 
Corrective Physical Education 


The facts of skeletal and neuromuse ular anatom and 
physiology are given as they apply to corrective exer 
cises. For each of the physical handicaps, step-by-step 
measures are des ribed and diagrammatic ally illustrate d 
to correct, strengthen or restrain. A basi program 1s 
outlined for the physically underdeveloped as well as the 
emotionally and intellectually maladjusted. The role of 
the corrective physical education teacher is considered as 
a member of the rehabilitation team. No gymnastic 
nomenclature is used, just the simple terms describing 
the positions and movements of the body, 

By Joseruine Lanowortu Ratueone PhD Awe Profes fu 


Physical Education, Teachers Colle Columbia t 
trated. $4.50 


SAUNDERS COMPANY 


Philadelphia 5 
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DUBLOUL IOWA 


Ayuin this year we plan to bring you 
each onth news of books, both new 
and widely used in the fields of Physi 
cal Education, Recreation, Health and 
Coaching. As we've done in the past, 
we'll present an honest and accurate 
appraisal of each book. Watch this 
“are position n each issue every 
month. Deseribed below is the first of 


thi year er 


TENNIS, A Manual for Teachers with 
Material Methods Programs for 
Group Instruction is written by Mar 
jorie Hilla M.A Associate Professor 
of Ph ical Edueation, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University and Jokn R 
LeFevre Kd. D. Supervisor, Depart 
ment of Physical Education for Men, 
Southern Illinois University. This text 
is designed primarily for the teacher 


wh j concerned with organizing 
classe for the most effective instruc 
tion in tenni It will also help the 
player analyze and improve his own 
technique The teacher will find under 
one cover all of the information nee 
essary for a successful tennis pro 
gran the methods outlined have been 
used for many years. Of special sig 
nifleance are the simple, clear explana 
tior of the mechanics of movement 
upon which tennis skills are based, amd 
the many techniques for organizing 
classe o that all pupils are actively 
engaged in learning tennis skills at 
their own levels of ability. Other 
phase of the game presented are a 


brief history and interesting side lights 
in it ad 


evelopment, pertinent teaching 
principle visual and mechanical aids 
to instruction, the tennis backboard, a 
variet of tournaments, court eti 
quette, selection and care of equipment, 
court surfaces and construction, ad 
vanced strokes and strategy, the rules, 
how to eonduct a elinie, and a_ bibli 
ograph of film There are many 
photographs and diagrams in this 116 
page hook It sells for only $2.25 


Drop us a card and we'll be happy to 
end you a brochure completely de 
cribing this book or send you an ex 
amination copy on approval if you 
wish 


Books (from poge 44) 

phonograph record are provided for 
each activity. Part I presents rhythmic 
activity and childhood education; Part 
Il suggests teaching materials. 


SKILLFUL SWIMMING. Ann Avery Smith. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: J. Edwards, Pub- 
lisher, Inc. 1954. 228 pp. Illus. $3.50. 
The purpose of this book is to increase 
insight and understanding of skillful 
wimming patterns, so that swimming 
skill may come within near reach of 
every healthy American. Materials in- 
cluded are elementary swimming skills, 
swimming strokes, watermanship skills, 
elementary diving, and racing skills. 
The appendix includes graded achieve- 
ment charts, distance swimming charts, 
materials on teaching theory, and bibli- 
ographies. An envelope of reproduc- 
tions of the 400 text illustrations is in- 
cluded for bulletin board use, 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 
CAMP COUNSELING. A. Viola Mitchell 
and Ida B,. Crawford. 2nd ed. Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders Co., W. Wash. 
Sq. 1955. 406 pp. $4.75. This book is 
designed to meet the needs of college 
students taking courses in camp leader- 
ship or camp counseling; prospective 
camp counselors enrolled in the between- 
season training courses given by vari- 
ous organizations; counselors partici- 
pating in pre-camp training courses at 


AMAZING BOOKS 


for $1 each. e Football Jiu Jitsu Base 


ball Guide « Wrestling « Boxing « Fencing « 
Badminton « Dancing (S0¢) « Swimming Chess 
e Checkers ¢ Photography « Weight Lifting and 


Body Building ($ « Sailing « Square Dance. 


The Bookshelf Co., Box 92, Allston 34, Mass 


Six-Man Football 


MAGAZINE 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER 


Cc. J. O'CONNOR 
1010 BREVARD ST. BALTIMORE 1, MD. 


PHI DELTA Pl, NATIONAL PROFESSIONAL PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FRATERNITY FOR WOMEN 


is proud to present TWO PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINES 
SYMPOSIUM ON POSTURE — price 75c 
SYMPOSIUM ON DYSMENORRHEA —- price $1.00 


Both « posla contain articles by prominent physicians and physical educators They have been widely 


used by teachers, students, and as reterences in libraries. 


Send check te 


MRs. W. D. MILLER, Exec. Sec., Phi Delta Pi 


K. D. 1., Box 191, Huntingdon Valley, Pa 


camp; counselors on the job in camp; 
and camp directors who are conducting 
precamp or in-training programs. 


RECREATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED. Val- 
erie V. Hunt. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 5th Ave. 1955. 340 pp. $5. This 
book is concerned specifically with rec- 
reation as it can be applied to the handi- 
capped in American society. It seeks 
to develop a general philosophy of rec- 
reation as applied to the handicapped, 
and to indicate just what specific needs 
of the handicapped can be met partly 
through recreation. 


INTRODUCTION TO RECREATION EDUCATION. 
John H. Jenny. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., W. Wash. Sq. 1955. 310 
pp. This book is intended for the be- 
ginning student in recreation and in 
education, and for students whose only 
theoretical knowledge of the total pro- 
gram in recreation will be obtained 
through the requirement of a course in 
recreation. It is intended to supply the 
long existing need for a beginning text. 
tecreational personnel in positions of 
administration and supervision will find 
it valuable in their in-service training 
and as a basic text in recreation cen- 
ters and schools. 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION FOR COMMUNITY 
CENTER LEADERSHIP. New York: Natl. 
Recreation Assn., 8 W. 8th St. 1955. 39 
pp. 85¢. This publication has to do 
with the “how” and “why” of in-service 
education for community center leaders. 
It is a project of the In-Service Train- 
ing Comm. of the Association’s National 
Advisory Comm. on Recruitment, Train- 
ing and Placement of Recreation Per- 
sonnel, 


PLAYGROUND LEADERS THEIR SELECTION 
AND TRAINING. New York: Natl. Recre- 
ation Assn. & W. 8th St. 1955. 31 pp. 
85¢. Each year thousands of recreation 
leaders are employed to serve’ on 
the country’s community playgrounds. 
Training these workers for recreation 
leadership is the responsibility of the 
local recreation board and its profes- 
sional staff. Such training is essential. 
This publication has been prepared to 
help those who select and train the 
leaders. 


GENERAL INTEREST 


ADULT EDUCATION. Homer Kempfer. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
12nd St. 1955. 433 pp. $5.50. Here is 
a practical guide for directors of adult 
education in public schools and other 
community agencies, and for graduate 
students of education. It summarizes 
the author’s wide experience in helping 
others build up programs of adult edu- 
cation, and in showing program direc- 
tors how to do their jobs better. 


STUDYING YOUR COMMUNITY. Roland L. 
Warren. New York: Russell Sage 
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Foundation, 505 Park Ave. 1955. 385 
pp. $3. This book is a working manual 
for both laymen and those engaged in 
some branch of community service who 
are interested in learning more about 
their own community in one or all of 
its aspects. Fifteen subject chapters 
explore specific aspects of the commu- 
nity—health, education, recreation, child 
welfare, housing, and many others—and 
suggest organizational, planning, and 
action programs. 


BEHAVIOR AND MISBEHAVIOR. A Teacher's 
Guide to Action. James L. Hymes, Jr. 
New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 70 
5th Ave. 1955. 140 pp. $2.25. This text 
is intended to help teachers handle the 
pressing problems of classroom disci- 
pline. Suggestions for handling be- 
havior problems are all geared to ac- 
tual conditions found in the average 
public school, where large classes, heavy 
curriculums, and other responsibilities 
make extensive demands on the teacher. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 


Teaching Nutrition in the Elementary School 
Nutrition Educ. Series, Pamphlet 7. 
Office of Educ., U. S. Dept. of Health, 
Educ., and Welfare, Wash. 25, D. C. 
For sale by the Supt. of Documents, 
U. S. Govt. Printing Office, Wash. 25, 
D.C. 1955. 32 pp. 25¢. 

Management of Addictions. Edward Podol- 
sky, M. D., ed. New York: Philosophi 
cal Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St. 1955. 
413 pp. $7.50. 


Footing the Hospital Bill. Elizabeth Ogg. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet 222. New 
York: Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 


38th St. 28 pp. 1955. 
Cigarettes—Lung Cancer? Pat 


25¢. 
McGrady. 


Public Affairs Pamphlet 220. New 
York: Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 
38th St. 28 pp. 1955. 25¢. 


How To Make Health Visible. 
effective tools for promoting better 
health. Cleveland: Cleveland Health 
Museum, 8911 Euclid Ave. 1955, 35 pp. 
$1. 

Cerebral Palsy. Methods of Evaluation and Treat- 
ment. George G. Deaver, M.D. Rehabili- 
tation Monograph IX. New York: Inst. 
of Phys. Medicine and Rehabilitation, 
New York Univ., Bellevue Medical Cen- 
ter, 400 E. 34th St. 1955. $1. 57 pp. 
A Scrutiny of Child Accidents, 1953-54 School 
Public Schools, Green Bay, Wis. 


A catalog of 


Term. 


Physical Education 


Newest Guides of the National Section 
for Girls and Women’s Sports, AAH- 
PER, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6 


Selected Softball Articles 
80 pp. $1. 


Marion Kneer, ed. 


Selected Field Hockey—Lacrosse Articles. Cary! 


Newhof, ed. 128 pp. $1.25. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


NEW! 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 
GIRLS AND WOMEN 


Here’s a new book which offers spe 
cific know-how for teaching women's 
Physical Educa- 
tion. It gives complete information 
on sports, body mechanics, gymnas 
tics, camping and outing, and dance. 
For an inclusive Phys'cal Education 
program, Miss Andrews covers fif 
teen sports usually taught in college 


service 


Her plan is to help you give students 
a “how to” understanding of sports, 
rather than simply the theory. To do 
this, she includes in each discussion 
a brief history of the sport, a list of 
equipment, an explanation of tech 
niques and rules, a glossary of terms, 
and a bibliography. Many illustra 
tions further explain best techniques 


The section on Body Mechanics is es 
pecially important because Miss An 
drews tells what an educated person 
should know about healthful living, 


1%" x 10%” 


This text is written for the required 
service program in Physical Educa- 
tion that is given by almost all col- 
leges in the country. This course is 
for all college students and is pri 
marily an activities course. It con 
tains all the information needed on 
28 different sports or activities ordi 
narily included in the required Phy 
sical Education program. Thus in one 


77 
‘ 


a” x 10%” 


by EMILY R. ANDREWS, assisted by HELEN W. SMITH, MARGARET MICHELS, MARY LOU 
PAUL, and ANNE MAYROSE, all of Western Reserve University 


approx 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition 


by D. C. SEATON, IRENE A. CLAYTON, HOWARD C 


For approval copies unile 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc + 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11.6.7 


as well as what body mechanics ac 


tually are. She explains the impor 


tance of good mechanics standing 
walking, sitting, and all other daily 
actions—with stre on poise and effi 
eiency 

Then she relates mechanics to the 
learnine of sports kill These t p 
ics include practical suggestior or 
relaxation techniques, exercise for 
specif faults, simple chee} or 
weight control, and useful advice for 
keeping one’s self in top physical 


condition 


The section on Dance is a full history 
of various dances, plus explanation 
of terminology in dance steps. Inter 
esting sidelights in thi ection in 
clude names of prominent people in 
this field, rhythmical factor dance 
tructure, group relationships and 
dance composition 

175 pages e Published Sept 1055 


LEIBEE, and LLOYD MESSERSMITH 


tudents have all 


the materials needed for thi 


text the teacher and 
req 
service program 

revised and 


Completely brought up 


to date, this new second edition i 
based upon the analysis of question 
naires returned from hundreds of 


universities that are using the bool 
Sports were added according to the 
requests made by the user 

Publi 


285 pages hed 1054 


Official Recreational Games 
Jessie Schofield and 
Kellam, eds. 
Physical Education Official Aquatics Synchronized 


Volleyball Guide 
Mary Frances 


136 pp. 


Swimming, Winter Sports and Outing Activities 
Guide. Doris Bullock and Louise Roloff, 
eds. 160 pp. 75e. 

Index and Abstracts of Foreign Physical Education 
Vol I. Indianapolis, Ind.: Phi 
Epsilon Kappa Fraternity, 3747 N. Lin 


Literature 


wood Ave. 1955. 75 pp. $1.50 
Best Soorts Stories 1955. Irving T. Marsh 
and Edward Ehre, eds. New York 


E. P. Dutton and Co., Ine 200 4th 
Ave. 1955. 326 pp. $3.50. 

Mighty Men of Boseball. Charles Spain Ver 
ral. New York Aladdin Books, 55 
5th Ave. 1955. 140 pp. $2.50. ® 


GYMNASTIC CATALOG 


> GYMNASTIC UNIFORMS 
> GYM APPARATUS 

> GYM MATS 

> BASKETBALL STOPS 

> _PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


To: Gymnastic Supply Co 
750-A éth Street, San Pedro, Calif 
Please send free catalog 


Name 


Address ‘ 

City Zone G2 

vtate 
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COAST 


STAFF 


Intramural Sports Conference 

The Steering Committee has been 
busy planning the National Conference 
on Intramural Sports for College Men 
and Women, to be held at the New 
Colonial Hotel, Washington, D. C., Oct. 
30 - Noy. 2. Approximately 90 persons 
directly coneerned with intramural 

ports programs have been selected to 
attend the Conference. 

Delegates will attempt to develop 
guides to program planning, organiza- 
tion and administration, and other ap- 
propriate areas of concern as deter- 
mined by the Steering Committee. In 
order to identify pertinent problems, the 
Steering Committee is making a na- 
tionwide survey to determine discussion 
topics for the Conference. 

The Conference will be co-sponsored 
by AAHPER, CPEA, and NAPECW. 
Members of the Steering Committee 
are Helen W. Hazelton and Harris F. 
Beeman, co-chairmen; Spurgeon Cherry, 
Esther French, Marie Hartwig, and 
Victor Moore, William F. Meredith will 
serve as Conference Director, and Jack- 
son M. Anderson will act as staff liaison 
for AAHPER 


Health Education Positions 

Qualified women are needed for posi- 
tions in health education, Register with 
the Placement Information Service of 
AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 
6, D. C., if you are interested in a 
change of position. Your request will 
be kept confidential if you wish. 


Siudies for CPEA Review 

Members of the profession who have 
recently completed their doctorates and 
would like to have their studies con- 
sidered for possible review before the 
College Physical Education Association 
next year should contact Charles 
Bucher, School of Education, New York 
University, chairman of the Problems 
Committee for CPEA. Studies should 
concern problems of interest to people 
in college physical education, 


New State Chief in California 

Carson Conrad has been appointed 
Chief of the Bureau of Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation for the California State Depart- 
ment of Education. Mr. Conrad has 
been serving as Acting Chief since the 
death of Verne Landreth a little over a 
year ago, 
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Out-of-Print Issues 


If you have old JOURNALS or RE- 
SEARCH QUARTERLYS which you no 
longer need, the AAHPER National 
Headquarters would appreciate re- 
ceiving the following out-of-print is- 
sues: 


JOURNALa: Jan.—June, Sept., Oct., 
Dec., 1930; Jan., Feb., Apr.—June, 
Nov., Dec., 1931; Jan., June, 1932; 
Apr., 1933; June, 1934; Apr., Sept.- 

Dec., 1935; Jan., Nov., Dec., 1936; 
Mar., 1937; Apr., 1938; June, Sept., 
1940; Mar., June, 1941; Feb., Sept., 


Oct., Dec., 1942; Jan.—May, Oct., 
1948; Jan., Mar., May, Sept.—Nov., 
1944; Jan., Mar., 1945; Jan.—Dec., 


1946; Jan.—May, Sept.- 
Jan.—May, 1948; Apr. 
Jan., 1951; Sept., 1954. 


Dec., 1947; 
June, 1949; 


RESEARCH QUARTERLYS: Mar., May, 
Oct., 1930; all issues, 1931; Mar., 
May, Oct., 1932; Mar., Oct., 1933; 
Mar., Dec., 1934; all issues, 1935; 
Oct., Dec., 1937; all issues, 1939 and 
1940; Mar., Dec., 1942; all issues, 
1943 and 1944; Mar., May, Oct., 
1945; Mar., 1946; Mar., 1955. 


The Editorial Office frequently re- 
ceives requests for back issues which 
are no longer in stock, If the ex- 
hausted supply of these specific is- 
sues is replenished with the co-opera- 
tion of AAHPER members, future 
orders can be filled. 


Please send your contributions to 


The Editor, AAHPER, 1201 - 16th 
St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. ® 


Stroud Heads Sport Fishing Institute 

Richard H. Stroud has replaced the 
late R. W. Eschmeyer as Executive Vice- 
President of the Sport Fishing Insti- 
tute. Formerly Assistant Executive 
Vice-President, Mr. Stroud worked 
closely with Mr. Eschmeyer for two 
years in all phases of the Institute pro- 
gram and operations. Prior to 1953, as 
Chief Aquatic Biologist in Mass., he 
drew up one of the first fish manage- 
ment policies in the country and devel- 
oped Massachusetts’ current modern 
program. 


George S. Fichter, former editor of 
The Fisherman magazine, which he 
helped start, replaces Mr. Stroud. 


Conference for Physical Educators 

As a project planned to implement the 
Washington Conference on Physical Ed- 
ucation for College Men and Women, 
the Texas Conference for Physical Edu- 
cators was held in Waco, Texas, April 
29-30. The planning for this conference 
was spearheaded by the four Texas 
delegates who attended the Washing- 
ton Conference. 

Invitations were extended to staff 
members of 45 junior colleges and 46 
senior colleges, including seven Negro 
colleges. Sixty-six delegates from 24 
institutions registered for the Texas 
Conference. 

The Report of the Washington Con- 
ference was used as a study guide for 
the four work groups, and many sug- 
gestions were made for revising the 
wording in the original report and for 
adapting the report in particular in- 
stances for the colleges and universities 
in Texas. 


State Director of PE 

For many years the leaders in the 
Iowa AHPER have been working for 
the establishment of a position as State 
Director of Physical Education in the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
While this task has not been accom- 
plished, an interim step has been taken 
which should interest members in other 
states where there is no State Director 
of Health and Physical Education. 

State Supt. J. C. Wright called to- 
gether an advisory committee for physi- 
cal education to meet with representa- 
tives of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. He told the Committee that 
many of the problems in health and 
physical education in the schools are 
related to the basic problem in Iowa 
of reorganizing school districts. 

He said that, at this time, the appoint- 
ment of a Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation would be financially impossible, 
and, in addition, would not solve the 
basic problems. He pointed out that the 
Advisory Committee is needed to give 
guidance and assistance to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 
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Three areas of immediate concern 
were discussed and planned: 

(1) Three members of the Committee 
were asked to meet with the State Su- 
pervisors to discuss the content of an 
adequate physical education program 
and methods for evaluating existing 
physical education programs. 

(2) Existing courses of study are to 
be evaluated and suggestions for re- 
vision submitted. It was agreed that 
priority should be given to preparation 
of an adequate manual for elementary 
school physical education. 

(3) The Committee was asked to 
prepare suggestions pertaining to cer- 
tification of physical education teachers 
with particular reference to teaching 
minors in physical education. 

Committee members who met with 
Supt. Wright on July 8 were Louis Al- 
ley, Jean Bontz, R. O. Abbett, Russell 
Dickinson, Finn Ericksen, and Madge 
Phillips. 

Univ. of Wyoming Retains 2-Year 
Required P.E. Program 

R. D. Watkins, chairman of the De- 
partment of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, University of Wy- 
oming, reports that, during the past 
year there had been some feeling among 
faculty members of the University of 
Wyoming that the two-year require- 
ment in physical education should be 
reduced to one year. 

The final decision was made at the 
last faculty meeting in May. Mr. Wat- 
kins reports: “I wish you could have 
heard some of the faculty members from 
other colleges express themselves in 
favor of retaining the two-year pro- 
gram. It was really amazing and made 
one really feel good to know that we 
have the respect and support of other 
colleges of the University. The final 
vote was 119 in favor of retaining the 
two-year program with only 17 dis- 
senting votes. Our staff and the divi- 
sion here felt as though it were a vote 
of confidence.” 

If this problem should come up on 
your campus, you might want to write 
to R. D. Watkins, who kindly offers to 
supply other schools with the material 
he gathered together in order to win 
this “vote of confidence.” 


Recreation Personnel Conference 

A training conference for employees 
in charge of recreation programs in 
state institutions, arranged co-opera- 
tively by the Training Division of the 
Civil Service Commission and the Inter- 
Agency Council for Recreation, will be 
held in Milford, Mich., Sept. 13. 


Anglo-American Workshop in P.E. 

An outline of preliminary plans for a 
workshop in elementary physical edu- 
cation for English and American teach- 
ers has been received from Ruth Foster, 
Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, 
Ministry of Education, London, direc- 
tor of the workshop. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


September 
27-28 


President Eisenhower 
Conference on Fitness 


AAHPER AND ITS National Section 
for Girls and Women’s Sports are among 
the national organizations invited to 
send a representative to a National 
Conference on the physical fitness of 
American youth. The Conference will 
be held in the Denver area September 
27 and 28. 

Among the series of events leading 
up to the President's decision to hold 
a conference was a luncheon meeting 
attended by leading sports figures. At 
that time the President heard a report 
of the Kraus-Weber tests and a com- 
parison of results of testing Kuropean 
and American children (reported in the 
JOURNAL December 1953, page 17, and 
in the RESEARCH QUARTERLY, May 


Calls a 
of Youth 


1954, page 178 Two recent studies of 
American children are described in this 
issue, pages 14 and 20.) 

Subsequently, Vice-President Nixon, 
at a meeting attended by Ray ©. Dun- 
can, president-elect of AAHPER, and 
Carl A. Troester, Jr... AAHPER'’s exec- 
utive secretary, laid the groundwork for 
a program which will emphasize future 
action aimed at improving the fitness 
of children and youth. The Vice-lresi- 
dent said that the greatest areas of need 
were increased personnel, equipment 
and facilities, and a broad program of 
activity for boys and girls. The con- 
ference in Denver is expected to “kick 
off” an intensive nation-wide program.* 


The workshop is scheduled for June 
24 - July 13, 1956, at Woolley Hall, 
Wakefield, Yorkshire, England. Miss 
Foster writes: “In response to a sug 
gestion from the U.S.A., a workshop 
will be held in England in 1956, the 
purpose of which will be to study in 
tensively physical education at the pri 
mary stage (5-12 years). 

“The Workshop will be conducted by 
the English Ministry of Education in 
association with the local educational 
authority of the West Riding of Yor! 
shire. 

“Only 45 students can be accommo 
ated at Woolley Hall. Up to 30 places 
will be reserved for the U.S.A... . It 
is hoped that a number of college in 
structors, directors, and supervisors of 
physical education will be interested 
Places will also be available for repr« 
sentative classroom teachers. Every ef 
fort will be made to match the Ameri 
can contingent with English men and 
women from equivalent position 

Members of the Association interested 
in attending this Workshop are asked 
to write to Rachel E. Bryant, Consultant in 
Physical Education, AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St, 
N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. They are asked to in- 
dicate whether they would be interested 


in the three-weeks sightseeing tour fol 
lowing the workshop in the British Isle 
or on the Continent. If there is sufficient 
interest, the NEA Division of 


service will make all arrangements for 


lravel 


a six-weeks tour, the first three weel 
of which will be spent at this Workshop 

Miss Foster estimates that the total 
cost of the workshop, including trave 
from London to Wakefield and retur: 
and including transportation to visit 
some schools and colleges, accommoda 
tions and meals, and tuition for the 
Workshop should be $120-$140 

A more complete announcement will 


be carried in the October JOURNAT 


Physical Education Checklist 

The September NEA Journal carrie 
double-page, 
“How is Your Physical Education Com 


two-color feature 


ing Along?” 

4 checklist on physical education for 
high chool tudents, it wa 
by AAHPER’s national staff and i 
based on AAHPER’s new book, Physi 
cal Education for High School Stu 
You can get a free copy by writ 
ing the NEA Journal, 1201 léth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., before Octo 
ber 15. ® 


prepared 
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Coaches 


Column 


by PAUL GOVERNALI 
Editor, Men’s Athletics Division of AAHPER 
Athletic Department, 401 John Jay Hall, Columbia University, New York 27. 


FORWARD PASSING PRINCIPLES 


Mechanics of Throwing Ball 

The Grip Pass. The ball is held by the 
thumb and fingers which are extended 
and spread, At least one or more fin- 
vers are placed across the lacings, while 
the thumb grips the side or the back of 
the ball. The actual grip favors one or 
the other side of the long axis of the 
ball. The ball is not held directly in the 
center through its short axis. This grip 
is the one most commonly used, 

The Grip Pass with the Index Finger Up. The 
hand and fingers are in a position al- 
most similar to the one employed in the 
grip pass. The index finger, however, 
is placed well up on the long axis of the 
ball, almost touching its nose. This grip 
is used when a passer has difficulty 
keeping the nose of the ball tilted up- 
ward, the angle which results in light 
and well-thrown balls. 

The Grip Pass with Thumb Across the Lacing. 
The thumb grips the lacings and the 
remaining four fingers grip the side or 
the back of the ball. This grip is used 
infrequently, though some passers feel 
that on a muddy day it is more advan- 
tageous to have four fingers gripping 
what may prove to be the slippery side 
of the ball (side away from lacings). 
The Palm Pass. The ball is laid right in 
the palm of the hand, the lacings being 
placed at the base of the fingers. This 
method of holding the ball is also used 
infrequently. However, with a muddy 
ball, some passers use this grip success- 
fully and “roll” the ball from. their 
hands with a sidearm motion. 

The “Ready” Position for a Right-Hand Passer. 
As the forward passer glides backward 
to position himself for the throw, he 
controls the ball with both hands. The 
passing hand grasps the football firmly, 
while the left hand holds it lightly on 
its opposite side and at the other end 
of its long axis. Prior to the actual 
start of the throw, the ball is held “at 
the ready” by both hands, about face 
high and opposite the right shoulder. 
At this point, the forward passer is un- 
der good control, with his body weight 
evenly distributed over his hips and 
legs, and on the balls of his feet. His 
feet are not too far apart; an arbitrary 
distance might be fixed at about two 
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feet. The heels of his feet are barely 
off the ground, and his knees are slight- 
ly flexed. This position will afford the 
passer greater mobility. 

The “Cocked” Position. The ball is “cocked” 
for the throw from the ready position. 
It is drawn straight back, without un- 
necessary motions or wind-ups, to the 
cocked position which is behind the 
right shoulder and roughly parallel to 
and behind the right ear. The elbow 
should be bent, with the upper part of 
the right arm approximately parallel 
to the ground. At this point, the long 
axis of the ball is tilted upward in an 
approximate 20° angle, and most of the 
weight of the body rests on the right 
or rear, foot. 


The Delivery. The delivery of the ball is 
started by pivoting on the ball of the 
right foot to aid in stepping toward the 
direction of the throw, and by driving 
forward off the right foot and beginning 
the transfer of body weight to the left 
foot. On the longer passes, a very 
short hop-up proves helpful shift- 
ing body weight forward and giving 
added impetus to the throw. The hop- 
up also serves as an aid in properly 
stepping up and pointing with the left 
foot in the direction of the throw. The 
hop-up, however, is unnecessary for 
shorter passes. 

As this transfer of body weight com- 
mences, the left arm and hand are ex- 
tended toward the target at about 
shoulder level. The extension of the 
left arm is simultaneous with the begin- 
ning of the delivery. As the arm and 
hand are extended toward the objective, 
that is, the point at which the throw is 
directed, the left foot is also pointed 
at the target. If an imaginary line were 
drawn between the passer and the tar- 
get, the angle made by that line and the 
placement of the left foot would ap- 
proximate 30°, 

As the body weight shifts forward 
to the front foot, the ball is started 
on its way from a point behind the 
right ear and, if possible, delivered in 
an overhand are which decreases the 
possibility of error. If the passer has 
a natural sidearm or three-quarter 
overhand motion, it is best not to change 


his delivery. However, it must be noted 
that a ball thrown sidearm, in an arc 
whose plane is parallel to the ground, 
must be released exactly at one point 
in that are to travel accurately and not 
zip behind or in front of the receiver. 
In the overhand arc, if the passer has 
stepped directly at the target, the mar- 
gin of error has been decreased be- 
cause the ball may be released at sev- 
eral points in the are and still travel 
accurately, even though the receiver 
may be forced to stoop or leap in vary- 
ing degrees to catch the ball. 

In forward passing, the elbow of the 
right arm should precede the hand that 
holds the ball until approximately one- 
half the arc has been completed. Impe- 
tus to the flight of the ball is given by 
snapping the forearm downward and, 
as the arm begins to reach its further- 
most extension, by snapping the wrist 
downward at the point of release so 
that, in its final position, the palm of 
the right hand is facing the turf. The 
ball is released well out in front of the 
passer, nose tilted upward, and it is 
released a split second after the left 
foot has been planted in the ground. 
The ball is thrown “through and 

(Concluded on page 74) 


AT READER REQUEST, this new fea- 
ture department for coaches will appear 
in each issue of the JOURNAL. Since 
many members of the Association in 
the field of physical education are 
coaching, they asked for a JOURNAL 
column of special interest to coaches. 
Paul Governali, former All-American 
quarterback, now coaching at Colum- 
bia University, will edit the column. 

With the forma- 
tion of a tentative 
Men's” Athletics 
Division in AAH- 
PER, to meet the 
needs of members 
with responsibili- 
ties in athletics, 
more emphasis 
will be given this 
year to articles of 
interest to coach- 

PAUL GOVERNALI es. This column 

will supplement 

the articles and 
will provide a place for coaches to keep 
up to date on aspects of coaching, as 
well as to exchange their ideas. 

The column will cover topics on the 
coaching of the various sports, giving 
help and advice to coaches. It will pub- 
lish contributions on varied subjects 
from coaches all over the United States. 
Interests and needs of readers will be 
the primary guide in planning content 
of the column in coming issues. The 
editor will welcome suggestions and 
contributions from coaches. Write Paul 
Governali, 401 John Jay Hall, Colum- 
bia University, New York 27, N. Y.— 

JOURNAL EDITOR 
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Announcing another HANNA first... 


NEW PHYSICAL EDUCATION and ELEMENTARY GRADES 
SOFTBALL BATS 


| TE Sorr Batt 


the choice PEH40 SOFTBALL BAT — Made of Hickory 32” and 33” long Large 2” knob prevents slipping 


of those 2-1/32" Barrel . . . Three price groups in this model 


who teach 


PG20 SOFTBALL BAT — Made of Hickory 29” and 30” long. Three price jroups in this model 


Extensive research by the HANNA Manufacturing Co., with the help of Physical 
Education instructors working with different age groups, revealed that these young- 
sters were, in many cases, using a softball bat that was not right for them 

Too large . . . too heavy. This research also showed that by using HANNA bats 
especially designed for the specific age group, these youngsters were able to play the 


game better... enjoy the game more. 
See these new HANNA bats now at your Sporting Goods Dealer. If he does not 


have the information about these new HANNA bats write HANNA MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, giving your dealer's name. 


THE HANNA MANUFACTURING COMPANY ATHENS, GEORGIA 


NISSEN brings a “’3-Way Stretch” to Trampolining . . . 
with the New ADAPTABLE 
NISSEN Series 


3 Leading Trampolines 


with every advantage of 


“FLASHFOLD” 


@ Expands Trampoline adaptability three 
woys, yet completely fitted in every 


= All bouncing beds interchange- Built in protection features with Model “77A” 


@ Assures instructors and coaches of ex- T with extra-heavy 
ex pavy No. 4 canvas bed and heovy steel coil springs 
act regulation equipment for exhibi- HE EDUCATOR for high school, Y, club and amateur competition 


tions, meets and team events in any 


class THE OLYMPIC Nylon web bed and rubber exerciser cable moorings for AAU 


e e e and Intercollegiate classes 


THE MILITARY Solid Nylon Bed with exerciser cable moorings for armed forces 
MINI-TRAMP .. . and other regulation competition 
The Modern Springboard 


WEBWING WEB BEDS 


Parts Accessories 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 2%) 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Write for 15 FREE PAGES of new textbook: “This is Trampolining.” 


= 
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GHT onthe Dance 


NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 
Editor, DOROTHY MADDEN 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE IN NEW ZEALAND 
—a pioneering experience 


by MARGARET ERLANGER 
University of Ilinois 


MY ASSIGNMENT AS a Fulbright 
lecturer was at the School of Physical 
Education, University of Otago in 
Dunedin, New Zealand. The tradi- 
tional Scottish respect for education is 
evident in the fine support this city 
gives its university, the oldest in New 
Zealand. Founded in 1896, the Uni- 
versity now has 2000 students. 

The School of Physical Education was 
established in 1948 by Philip A, Smith- 
ells, an English physical educator. He 
encountered contemporary dance while 
visiting America and decided that con- 
temporary dance should become a part 
of the educational program of New 
Zealand, 

1 arrived in Dunedin March 2, 1953, 
for the beginning of the “fall” term. 
Staff and students gave me a warm 
welcome. It was a small group—a staff 
of five and a student body of 60. 


Dance in Curriculum 


To complete a degree in physical edu- 
cation requires only three years, as for 


all undergraduate degrees in New 
Zealand colleges. All curriculums are 
highly specialized; there is practically 
no opportunity to sample courses in 
other areas. 

The schedule for physical education 
students is no exception to this. How- 
ever, during the year Mr. Smithells ad- 
justed the curriculum for all students, 
so that contemporary dance could be a 
part of their schedules. 

The first and second year students 
each had two hours of instruction in 
contemporary dance per week, The 
third-year course consisted of six hours 
of contemporary dance, and one hour 
of square dance per week. As this was 
their last year in school, it was neces- 
sary to include a great deal of practical 
experience in teaching situations. Dur- 
ing the winter and spring terms, I 
added one hour per week, required of 
all three classes, to observe demonstra- 
tion teaching of elementary and sec- 
ondary school children. 


Real Challenge 


I soon discovered that these New 
Zealand physical education majors knew 
how to move well. The reason for this 
became obvious when I saw the empha- 
sis placed on rhythmic gymnastics in 
the curriculum. Thus, progress in tech- 
nique was much more rapid than I had 
anticipated. 

The real challenge came in developing 
the compositional aspects of dance. Il- 
lustrative material in the nature of 
photographs and films were of im- 
measurable value. I had with me “The 
Moor’s Pavane” and “The Lament for 
a Bullfighter,” both films of Jose Limon 
and his company. These films served 
well as a motivating force for students 
working on their own dance studies. At 
the end of the year, all students met 
together and each class presented some 
of its compositions, 


Orchesis Members at 
University of Otago 


New Dance Officers 


As a result of elections conducted last 
spring through JOURNAL balloting and 
voting at District Conventions, the fol- 
lowing were elected to offices of the 
National Section on Dance: 

Secretary: Miriam Gray, Illinois State 

Normal University, Normal, IIl. 
Treasurer: Barbara Lyddane, Univer- 

sity of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 
Member-at-Large: Bettie Jane 

Delta State Teachers College, Cleve- 

land, Miss. 


Owen, 


Advisory Member: Gladys Andrews, 
New York University, New York 
City. 

Correction 


In the May-June Spotlight, the au- 
thor of “Visual Aids for Dance,” Bar- 
bara Lyddane, was incorrectly identi- 
fied. She is at the University of Red- 
lands, Redlands, Calif. 


Curriculum Directory Completed 

A Directory of Colleges and Universi- 
ties Offering a Major, Minor or Con- 
centration Dance Curriculum has been 
compiled by the National Dance Section 
and is available from the AAHPER, 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. for 50¢. Mildred Spiesman and 
Shirley Richeson were in charge of the 
Directory Project. 

It is hoped that the Directory will 
meet the needs of high school students 
and guidance personnel interested in 
dance on the college level; college stu- 
dents seeking information on graduate 
and undergraduate programs of dance; 
and dance educators. 

Information in the Directory appears 
under the following headings: institu- 
tion; location and type; enrollment; 
major, minor, or concentration; depart- 
ment offering dance program; degree 
offered, dance curriculum offered; dance 
instructors in 1954-55, and dance re- 
quirements and degrees needed for 
teaching. 


Orchesis Started 

In starting an Orchesis Group, the 
first consideration for joining was in- 
terest. The realization that there were 
other such groups in America who 
would be interested in them and in 
their development was a source of 
stimulation to them. Letters started 
coming from the University of Illinois 
Orchesis Group and one from Margaret 
H’Doubler, a gift from the University 
of Illinois Orchesis in form of a sub- 
scription to Mail 
from the States was always an occasion 
for Orchesis members. 


Dance Magazine. 


(Concluded on page 74) 
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Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


tn the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, the 
Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations 
of modern, classical and oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural 
color. Head of specially selected real skin with bright 
nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price $15.00, postage 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 


Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


extra. 


Lamb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance 
Drum singly or in pairs. Order #5250 at $2.25 each, post- 


age extra 


JA-555 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—-BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 


No postage charge—no packing charge—orders 
shipped same as received—complete stock 
of all labels in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


MUSIC for CHILDREN’S DANCE 
LP 10” record for creative movement 
Excellent for rhythm skills, movement 
skills and dances 
Suggestions for using on the cover 
Order from 
Emilie Hartman 


35 Glen Street 


series 1 $6.00 


New Britain, Connecticut 


STUDIES AND SKETCHES 
FOR MODERN DANCE 
. .« RECORDS OR SHEET MUSIC... 
Free descriptive folder 
Write: KATHLEEN MERRILL 


6484 S. W. 25th St, Miami 44, Fla. 


PIA GILBERT 
Lecturer and Composer for Dance UCLA 
A 12” RCA VICTOR (Custom Recording) 
L.P. record 30 minutes of accompaniment 
for techniques, rhythmic fundamentals and 
composition. 
WITH 


ACCOMPANYING BROCHURE 
SPECIFICALLY WRITTEN FOR THIS 


RECORDING 
BY 
AILEENE LOCKHART 
Associate Professor US( 


Orders should be accompanied by check or 
institutional purchase order number. $6.00 
postpaid 

To 


GLM PRODUCTIONS 
11400 BERWICK STREET 
LOS ANGELES 49, CALIF 


Makers of fine musical 


instruments for over 69 years. 
60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11. N. Y. 


LEOTARDS & TIGHTS nae 


arranged specifically for 
TEACHERS ¢ F DANCING York » Rect 
Free catalog sent upon request Chico Ang 


RUSSELL RECORDS Met 
Post Office Box 328 Ventura, California M pte 


SQUARE 
DANCE 
INSTRUCTIONAL 


\ 
\\ 


Buy direct—eliminate the middl . Sev. in black, wh 
ings of 25% to 40%. Send for free catalog. per y 
Manufacturers of Better Dancewear Breezy action wrag 
A. CHATILA & CO. SI 
5719 18th BKLYN, N.Y. 
complete line of dor 
tootweor nd 
RECORDED MUSIC 1612 Broodway, New Yor 


do with 


t's mode of the 


w $-T-R-E-T-C-H Ny 


pink, sunto 


y and red 5.95 
sround skirt, Celanese 
jer. Long 4.95 
2.95 

Ali ' 
ind phys 
CAPEZ P.9 
k ¢ s 


RECORDS with calls and music 


One of the nation’s outstanding square dance authorities, 

Ed Durlacher, presents his famous simplified method of teaching square 
dancing on these outstanding recordings. Students of al! ages learn 
quickly by walking through the steps before dancing. The 
wonderfully clear instructions are presented in easy, progressive 
stages. Many thousands of teachers have had amazing success 

with these HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums — 

and the children love them! 


PARTNER 


Canadian Distributors; Thomas Allen, Ltd., 266 King Street West, Toronto 28, Ontario 


now used 
in over 
10,000 
schools 
throughout 
the U.S.! 


All records are pressed on pure vinylite and are guaranteed against breakage 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


Square Dance Associates P.O. Box 645 Freeport, N.Y 

; Gentlemen: | want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. Please send me 
' a free descriptive folder 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

city ZONE STATE 
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ALL STYLES 
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Spots Company 


389 N, MARQUETTE ST. FOND DU LAC, WIS, 
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NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
(formerly National Section on Women's Athletics) 
Editor, DORIS HUTCHINSON 
Board of Education, Greensboro, N. C. 


Estes Park Conference 

The NSGWS Leadership Conference 
held at Association Camp, Estes Park, 
Colo., June 26-July 2, brought together 
100 leaders of the Section. An ar- 
ticle giving the highlights of the Con- 
ference appears on page 17. 


over 


New Board Members 
(Chm.-elect Mabel Locke, U. 
Moscow. 


of Idaho, 


Secy.—Celeste Ulrich, Madison Col., 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
Chm., Eastern Dist.—Geneva Kehr, 


STC, New Britain, Conn. 

Chm., Northwest Dist.—Mavis Lorenz, 
Mont. State U., Missoula. 

Chm., Southern Dist.—Margaret Bray, 
W.B. Ray H. S., Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Chm., Southwest Dist.—Frances Jones, 
Sr. H. S., Tucson, Ariz. 

Chm., Audio-Visual Comm.—Donna Mae 
Miller, U. of Colo., Boulder. 
Chm., Public Relations Comm. 

erine Wilkinson, N. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Chm., Research Comm. 


Cath- 
Phoenix H. S., 


Marjorie Phil- 
lips, Indiana U., Bloomington. 

Chm., WNORC—June Brasted, U. of 
Calif., Berkeley. 

Membe r-at-Large Mary Ellen McKee, 
State Col. of Wash., Pullman. 

Membe r-at-Large lewellyn Wilburn, 
Agnes Seott Col., Decatur, Ga. 

Member—Margaret Bourne, 
Evanston Twp. H.S., Evanston, 

Advisory Member—Olga Madar, UAW- 
CIO Recreation Dept., 8000 E. Jeffer- 
son, Detroit. 

NAPECW  Representative—-Ruth Wil- 
son, U. of Wash., Seattle. 

YWCA_ Representative 
Brown, 600 Lexington 
York City. 


Advisory 


Gladys L. 
Ave., New 


National Convention Program 

Rachel Benton is Chairman of the 
Program Committee for NSGWS meet- 
ings at the AAHPER biennial Conven- 
tion in Chicago, March 1956. 


New State Representatives 

Calif. (N)—Marguerite Clifton, San 
Francisco State Col.; Colo.—Jo Ann 
Campbell, P. S., Aurora; F'la.—Louise 
MeMullian, Boca Ciega H.S., St. Peters- 
burg; Ga.—Jakie Upshaw, Wesleyan 
Coll., Macon; Idaho—Marion Blackin- 
ton, Idaho State Coll., Pocatello; 7il.— 


GIRLS AND WOMEN 


NOMINATIONS DUE 

In the spring of 1956, NSGWS 
will vote for a Chairman-elect. The 
Chairman-elect serves for two years 
as co-ordinator for the work of the 
District Chairman, and then auto- 
matically assumes the duties of 
Chairman of the Section. 

It is important to choose a person 
with administrative ability, vision, 
and an interest in the problems of 
sports for girls and women. During 
her term of office, she will have to be 
able to attend meetings in various 
parts of the country. She must have 
served at least one term on the Legis- 
lative Board. 

All women members of AAHPER 
with an interest in girls and women’s 
sports may have a voice in this elec- 
tion—first by submitting names of 
suitable candidates, and later by vot- 
ing on the final slate presented by 
the Nominations and Elections Com- 
mittee at the District or National 
Convention. Please send your nomi- 
nations for Chairman-elect of 
NSGWS by October 15, to: Josephine 
Fiske, Goucher College, Towson 4, Md. 


Pat McBride, H. S., Granite City; Jowa 

Johanna Nielsen, May Goodrell Jr. 
H. S., Des Moines; Ky.—Elsie Sawyer, 
4519 Blenheim Lane, Louisville; Md.— 
Katherine Foland, Hood Col., Fred- 
erick; Mass.—Lillian Hascall, 
Donazette St., Wellesley; Minn.—Mari- 
lyn Mertons, 1570 Hamline Ave., N., 
St. Paul; Mont.—Lillian Cervenke, 
Sr. H. S., Billings; NM. Mex.—Elvirra 
Vidano, Highlands H. S., Albuquerque; 


N. C.—Lois Walker, Sr. H. S.. States- 
ville; Ore.—Hazel Peterson, 1500 S.E. 
130th Ave., Portland; R. /.—Nathalie 


Skilton, S. Kingstown H. S., Wakefield; 
Tenn.—Mae_ Iddins, Carson-Newman 
Col., Jefferson City; Texras—Mary 
Buice, U. of Texas, Austin; Vt.—Janice 
Vaughn, H. S., White River Junction; 
Wis.—Lydia Thering, Wisconsin State 
Col., Superior; and Hawaii— Doris Mar- 
tin, YWCA, 1040 Richards St., Hono- 
lulu 9. 


New NSGWS Publications 
New editions of three NSGWS Offi- 
cial Sports Guides were published dur- 
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ing the summer. These are Aquatics, 
Synchronized Swimming, Winter Sports 
and Outing Activities; Recreational 
Games-Volleyball; and Basketball. 

Owing to increases in printing and 
distribution costs, it has become neces- 
sary to raise the price of the NSGWS 
Basketball Guide to 75¢. The price of 
this guide had not been changed in 
seven years, 

The Reprint of the Rules Section of 
the Basketball Guide is available at 25¢. 

Two new volumes of the Sports Arti- 
cles Reprint Series have been released. 
These are Selected Softball Articles and 
Selected Field Hockey-Lacrosse Articles. 
A third new volume in this series, 
Selected Soccer-Speedball Articles, is 
to be released in October. The first vol- 
ume, Selected Basketball Articles, was 
published last year and is still available. 


AWPENYS 

The Association for Women in Phys- 
ical Education in New York State has 
prepared mimeographed materials which 
are offered free to JOURNAL readers. Re- 
quests should be sent to Ellen Howver, 
Batavia H.S., Batavia, N. Y. 

Materials are available on the fol 
lowing topics (1) Principles for the 
Conduct of Cheerleading; (2) Princi- 
ples for the Establishment of Point 
Systems; (3) Sample Point System; 
(4) Short History of AWPENYS; (5) 
Volleyball Teaching Outline; and (6) 
Cheerleading: Pro’s and Con's. 


Swimming Awards 

Isabelle Marian Bohman of Hartford, 
Conn., has been awarded a $100 prize 
by the Terrapin Club, honorary syn- 
chronized swimming organization for 
women at the Univ. of Ill., for her 
thesis, “A Study of Possible Recre- 
ational Aquatic Activities for the Ortho- 
pedically Handicapped.” 

Another $100 prize was awarded by 
the Terrapin Club to Lois Gilner Greg 
erson, Salt Lake City. Her thesis was 
entitled “A Study of Synchronized 
Swimming in Colleges and Universi 
ties in the Western States.” 

The Terrapin Club’s Educational 
Service Fund provides two types of 
awards. A mimeographed bulletin ex 
plaining details of applying for the 
awards may be secured by addressing: 
Educational Service Fund Committee. 
Terrapin Club, 117 Women’s Gymna 
sium, Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 


Organizing a Sports Clinic 

These suggestions were contributed 
by one state whose workers tried them 
and found them very effective. 
Determining Program: Work through 
NSGWS committee member represent- 
ing the sport in area of clinic. She 
should poll the potential group involved 
to establish a suitable program. 


(Concluded on page 61) 
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RECREATIONAL THERAPY 


by 6. E. PHILLIPS 


Editor, Recreational Therapy Section, 
3411 N N.W., Washington 7, 


Selecting Activities and Methods 


The following five professional papers 
point up certain factors which should 
be considered in the zeleection of activi- 
ties and methods, especially in working 
with the mentally and physically handi- 
capped, The papers also suggest an 
area in which further research is indi- 
cated. 


SuTTON-SMITH, BRIAN, AND PAUL GUMP, 
“Games and Status Experience,” Rec- 
reation, April 1955. Classifies games in 
terms of the kinds of status positions 
children may take in participating in 
them. Knowledge of the factors dis- 
cussed should enable the recreation 
leader to select and conduct games so 
as to provide participants experiences 
they need to have. Status positions in- 
clude, among others, those of leader, 
follower, attacker, defender, taunter, 
and taunted, Among the classifications 
analyzed are ritual dramatic games, 
skill dramatic games, “it” games, pack 
team games, individual skill games, and 
team sports. 


WALTERS, C. Etta, “A Sociometric 
Study of Motivated and Non-Motivated 
Bowling Groups,” Research Quar- 
terly, March 1955, In an analysis of 
changes in social adjustment of mo- 
tivated and  non-motivated college 
women groups in a seven-week bowling 
class, two conclusions appear to be in- 
dicated: (1) motivated groups are more 
closely knit than non-mutivated groups; 
and (2) the better performer is more 
readily accepted as a member of the 
group than is the poorer performer. 


GUMP, PAUL V. AND BRIAN SuTTON- 
SmiruH, “The ‘It’ Role in Children’s 
Games,” The Group, February 1955. 
Reports a study in a larger research 
to determine how ingredients of activi- 
ties affect group behavior. In “it” games, 
a central person acts in opposition to 
the “pack.” The power of “it” is 
shaped by game conditions, e.g., “it” 
may or may not be permitted to set the 
time and place of his encounter with 
certain members of the “pack.” In this 
study of 40 boy campers, ages 7-10, it 
was observed that high-power “it” roles 
lead to less failure for “it,” to fewer 
negative reactions of the “pack” toward 
“it,” and to a more positive feeling of 
“it” about himself and his situation. 
Under certain conditions unskilled 
players can be helped to more frequent 
success and to less negative experience 
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if placed in high-power, rather than 
low-power “it” roles. 


Kraus, RicHarp, “Damaging Personal- 
ities Through Recreation,” Journal 
of the AAHPER, April 1954. Clearly 
points up the fact that the amount of 
laughter generated by a recreation ac- 
tivity is not necessarily a valid index 
of its success. It shows with concrete 
examples how dramatics and games can 
be harmful to minority groups of sev- 
eral types. It accentuates the need for 
the recreation leader to intervene when 
a socially withdrawn individual is be- 
ing hurt. It invites attention to the 
fact that an individual forced by social 
pressure to react brutally with the 
group may be hurt as much as the per- 
son being victimized. Activities must 
be selected for the social attitudes they 
foster rather than for the laughs they 
promise to get. 


West, D., “Group Games—A 
Psychological Appraisal,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, April 
1938. This not-too-recent paper points 
to the two fundamental psychological 
principles which are violated in the con- 
duct of activities based on the principle 
of elimination of lesser skilled perform- 
ers. These are: (1) that learning re- 
quires activity with the elimination of 
errors; and (2) that motivation is not 
inherent in failure. The author con- 
tends that activities based on the prin- 
ciple of elimination accentuate the feel- 
irg of inferiority on the part of the 
lesser skilled. To eliminate this po- 
tential hazard in dodgeball, he suggests 
a modification in rules to score on the 
basis of the number of opponents hit 
during a given time (with these remain- 
ing in the circle) rather than upon the 
amount of time it takes to eliminate all 
opponents. 


News Items 


e The California State Personnel 
Board has announced a nationwide civil 
service examination for recreation 
therapists for Oct. 27, with an applica- 
tion deadline of Oct. 6. To qualify, rec- 
reation therapists must be college grad- 
uates. For further information, write 
the board at 801 Capitol Ave., Sacra- 
mento 14, Calif. 


e Page 94 (Medicine) of the March 28 
issue of Time contains an article en- 
titled “Theatrical Therapy” which 
should be of significance to those en- 
gaged in the use of dramatics for men- 
tally ill patients. 


e At the April 19 meeting of the AAH- 
PER Eastern District Recreational 
Therapy Section, in Boston, B. F. Fiore, 
recreation chief at VA Hospital, North- 
ampton, Mass., and Ralph H. Plumb, 
recreation chief at VA Center, Bath, 
N. Y., were elected Chairman-elect and 
Secretary-elect of the Section, respec- 
tively. 


e In May the Veterans Administration 
standardized the uniforms to be worn 
by Adapted Sports Supervisors and 
Leaders in the conduct of sports at all 
VA hospitals and domiciliaries. 

e According to the program for the 
3rd Annual Wheelchair Basketball Ban- 
quet at Champaign, IIl., May 23, the 
National Wheelchair Basketball Asso- 
ciation now boasts 36 teams and three 
conferences from coast to coast. Mem- 
ber teams are reported to have con- 
tributed in excess of $300,000 through 
the medium of wheelchair basketball, to 
several of our national health founda- 
tions and other worthy causes. 

e The May issue of the Bulletin of the 
National Association for Music Ther- 
apy contains the feature “Recent Pub- 
lications Relating to Music in Therapy.” 
Herein are selected and annotated pub- 
lications in this professional area which 
have appeared during the past academic 
year. This is an annual feature of the 
Bulletin. 

e The May issue of Recreation an- 
nounces a monthly column pertaining 
to hospital recreation entitled “Hospital 
Capsules.” The column will be written 
by Beatrice H. Hill, consultant in hos- 
pital recreation for the National Rec- 
reation Association. 

e@ The Council for the Advancement of 
Hospital Recreation held its fifth meet- 
ing at the NEA offices in Washington, 
D.C. on June 3. Mair discussion topics 
included the proposed CAHR personnel 
standards, the need for an executive 
secretary for CAHR, the registration of 
hospital recreation personnel, plans for 
future CAHR meetings, and the VA’s 
tentative plans for the utilization of 
college recreation student trainees at 
selected hospitals. 

e The June issue of Intercom contains 
an index to Vol. VIII, June 1954 - June 
1955, of this popular and useful publi- 
cation of the American National Red 
Cross. Intercom is an excellent medium 
for the exchange of ideas especially for 
those conducting recreation in military 
hospitals. 

e Twenty-two of the 26 students reg- 
istered for the two-weeks, two-credit 
summer session course in Recreation in 
Rehabilitation at Springfield College, 
Mass., in July were from VA hospitals 
and centers. Director for the course 
was Cecil W. Morgan, chairman-elect of 
AAHPER'’s National Recreational Ther- 
apy Section. 

e Section 9 of the Proceedings of the 
Sixth Mental Hospital Institute entitled 
“The Psychiatric Hospital: A Com- 
munity Resource,” published by the 
American Psychiatric Association, 1955, 
contains a report of an afternoon meet- 
ing on “Recreation in Mental Hos- 
pitals.” Robert W. Hyde, M.D., assist- 
ant superintendent of the Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital, was discussion 
leader. The report presents the “aver- 
age” physician’s point of view. ® 
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Protect Public 


TRADE 


sanitary status thereof. 


diffusion of chlorine, 


and body of bathers. 


Health With More 
Your Swimming Pool 


AQUATONE 


is More Efficient Because It 
REMOVES AND PREVENTS FILTER POLLUTION CONTRIBUTING TO 
A MORE SANITARY POOL 
Aquatone cleans filters of greasy pollution, quickly and economically 
without interference with pool operation, 
nance of grease-free filters and pools, contributing to the highest possible 


Aquatone prevents Eye Irritation by increasing the solubility and 
increasing the chlorine retention 
chlorine for adequate Bacteria Control. 
the causticity of chlorine and alum treated water contributes further to 
prevention of Eye Irritation 

Aquatone as an algaecide eliminates slime, it imparts alkaline pH with- 
out causticity, softens the water, and eliminates stickiness of the hair 


No equipment is required. Particulars and reterences—no obligation. 


CREATIVE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 24, PENNA. 


Efficient Sanitary Treatment of 


MARK 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


provides permanent mainte- 


requiring less 
Its neutralizing action toward 


Texts, free consul- 
tation and equip- 
ment plans avail 
able. 

We are experts in setting up and assisting 
schools, organizations and clubs to conduct 
fencing activities and to cooperate with other 
recreational and competitive fencing organi- 
zations. 

Write Department J for New Catalog. 


EQUIPMENT 


FENCING 


by Master Craftsmen 


For 2 or 200, fencing belongs in your program. Requiring a minimum 
of space and simple, inexpensive equipment, it is the perfect activity 
for both men and women. 
least expensive weapons and accessories for beginners and experts. 


We manufacture and design the best and e 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 


61 EAST STREET, NEW YORK 3, 7.5790 


Sports for Girls and Women 


(Continued from page 59) 


Arrangements: At least two months in 
advance, complete all arrangements for 
date, time, and place. Permit the local 
representative to handle all details per- 
taining to facilities. Locate nearby 
restaurants if it is to be an all-day 
clinic. At least two weeks prior to the 
clinic, distribute flyers (mail or other- 
wise) to those people who may be po- 
tentially interested. Include place, date, 
time, cost, and tentative program. 


Personnel: Attempt to use resource people 
from outside the area as well as some- 
one from within the area. If demonstra- 
tions are needed, use local teams. 


Finances: Charge enough to cover cost 
of materials. Maintain a written ac- 
count of all expense incurred by every- 
one. Pay all or a percentage amount of 
the expenses from collected revenue. At 
the close of the school year, submit a 
financial account and turn over all un- 
used monies to the treasurer. 


Sale of NSGWS Materials: Three weeks 
prior to a clinic, write an order for 
guides, and other materials needed for 
sale. After the clinic, return all unused 
materials. Arrange to have two people 
handle the sale of guides. Display the 
material on a table where people will 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL COUCATION-RECREATION 


be gathered. Provide a change box and 
sales book. Display a poster giving ad- 
dress where more can be secured. 

Printed Programs: Distribute detailed mim 
eographed programs to each clinic par 
ticipant. If there is valuable material 
which can be mimeographed and dis 
tributed, do so. Secure desirable free 
material from local sporting goods 
Prior to Time of Clinic: Make arrangements 
to arrive sufficiently early to get every 
thing ready to use. Station someone at 


the door to collect the clinic fee. Keep 
a list of names and school addresses. 
Free yourself to meet and chat with 


people. This is very important. 
Program Orgonization:;: Keep in mind the 
desired purpose of the clinic. Maintain 
a balance of talk and action. Wherever 
possible, demonstrations should be ar 
ranged. Avoid lengthy discussions of 
rules. Provide for participation for 
everyone who so desires. Begin with 
action. Save a vitally interesting part 
of the program to follow lunch. End 
the program with some action which 
connotes a finished feeling. Publicly 
thank contributors and participants. 
Remain a while to answer questions. 
loter; Write letters of appreciation to 
each person who contributed an effort 
toward making the clinic organization 
a success. ® 


REAL 
DOLLAR VALUE 


Made for Your 
Health and Recreation 


LEATHER SANDALS with Elastic Band, 
and Soft Retan Soles, as pictured, for 
active feet, $1.00 a pair, Postage 
Paid. You can wear them for GYM 
. for DANCING . . . for ACRO- 
BATICS .. . for BEACH . . . for HIK- 
ING .. . for BEDROOM or LOUNGE 
... for GAMES of all kinds. A handy 
VACATION SLIPPER, or GIFT ITEM. 
Sizes 
for 
Children 
and 
Adults. 
Send 
your 
foot- 
outlines 
for 
proper 


fittings. 


Colors of TAN (FAWN), 


Choose: 
BLACK, WHITE, PEARL GRAY, LIGHT 
BLUE, DARK BLUE, RED, GREEN. 
Attach payment to your orders for 


immediate delivery. 


HOLLYWOOD 


PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
P.O. Box 628 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 


Dealers and Salesmen wanted 


Write us about DANCE BALLETS 


(Use this Coupon 


To HOLLYWOOD PRODUCTS, Inc 
Sales Manager, P.O. Box 628 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


Date 
Deor Sir 
Enclosed is $ 
For pairs wanted 
Colors 
Foot ovtline attached 
Name 
Street 
City State 
Nome and Address of my Shoe Dealer 
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Sports Equipment 


THE HEAVY DUTY 


All Aluminum TABLE TENNIS TABLE 


Rigid Construction — Outlasts Wooden Tables by Many Years — Far 
More Economical — Big Savings in Maintenance and Replacement Costs 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR INTENSIVE USE IN: 


Colleges, Schools, Clubs, Institutions, Parks, Playgrounds, Resorts, 
Camps, Ocean-going Vessels, etc. 


For Indoors and Outdoors 


In 2 Sections Each Section 4!/, Ft. x 5 Ft. Easily Separated Into 2 Tables 
No Brackets . No Gadgets . . . Nothing to Go Out of Order 
8 LEGGED TABLE... OF MANY USES... WHEN USED SEPARATELY 
Can Be Used for Work Table, Buffet, Dining, etc. 
PERMANENT GREEN ANODIZED TABLE SURFACE WITH CLEAR ANO 


DIZED LINES. Entire table ANODIZED in accordance with Government 


salt-spray proof specifications, to last indefinitely regardless of play 
or weather 


For maximum durability and economy ORDER A HEAVY GAUGE 


ALUMINUM PLATE CENTER PIECE to provide assurance against the usual 
center net breakage, tampering, pilfering or weather (if located out- 
doors). Regulation Height (6° above table surface 


Sole Manufacturer and Distributor 


ALL-METAL TENNIS TABLE CO. 
760 GEORGE STREET, TEANECK, N. J 


SPEED-A-WAY | came For 


BOYS and GIRLS 


* More schools than ever before are offering SPEED-A- 
WAY. 


*® SPEED-A-WAY has been introduced in all states and 


in Hawaii. 


* Very little equipment is necessary—a SPEED-A-WAY 


or soccer ball. 


*% Easy to learn; easy to teach. 
FUN, 


SPEED-A-WAY FILM 
Rental—$2.50 (b&w) and $3.75 (color) 


SPEED-A-WAY GUIDE BOOK 
Containing rules and charts—$1.00 


Order Now 


MARJORIE S. LARSEN 


1754 Middlefield Stockton, California 


| 
| 
“The of those who play the Game” 
your local MacGregor Dealer 
| 
| 
| 
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HOW WE DO IT 


SHUFFLE-PIN 


Contributed by William 1, Wolfson 


TYPE: Shuffleboard LEVEL: Intermediate; junior 
PLAYING AREA: Gymnasium high 
or outdoor  hard-surfaced EQUIPMENT: For one alley, 2 
area shuffleboard push sticks, 4 


dises, and 2 Indian clubs 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 


An alley is made by setting up two Indian clubs, each in a small 
chalk circle, at a distance of 36 ft. apart. Two players are stationed 
at each end of the alley behind the pin, with one shuffleboard stick 
and two dises. Each player at one end shoots his disc, attempting to 
knock down the pin at the opposite end. The players at the other end 
then take their turn in the same manner. 


SCORING: Every time a pin is knocked down, 1 point is scored for 
the team. Partners keep cumulative score. Winning scores can be 
either 3, 5, or 7, according to grade level. 

VARIATIONS: Several alleys can be set up parallel to each other and 
3 ft. apart. Waiting players may move in to play winners, thus per- 
mitting mass participation. 


CAUTION: Players must be instructed to stop long shots with feet 
only, to avoid injury. 


HOW WE DO IT 


RUSS BALL 


Contributed by Betty Russell 


TYPE: Speedball LEVEL: Junior and senior high 
PLAYING AREA: (Outdoor area EQUIPMENT: Soccer ball 
40 x 25 yd. 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 


This variation of speedball is played by two teams of not more 
than 11 and not less than 5 players. Each team lines up on its own 
touchdown line, which is 5 yd. from end line. The ball is put in 
play by a jump ball in the center of the field. Neither of the players 
taking the jump ball can touch the ball again until some other player 
has touched it. The ball may be advanced by dribbling, kicking, 
throwing, or by juggling an aerial ball. The entire end line repre- 
sents the goal. Speedball rules regarding out-of-bounds and fouls 
apply, except that a penalty kick is awarded to the opponents for a 
personal foul committed on the playing field. 


Diagram of field for Russ Boll 


SCORING: A score is made by a field goal (1 point), a touchdown (2 
points), or a penalty kick from mark 10 yd. from end line (1 point). 
After each score, the position of the players should be rotated. 
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PHYSICAL EL 


HIGH SCHOOL 


A book of 
sports, games, 
athletics, and 


q recreation 
activities for 


teen-agers 


A complete book of physical education for high school boys 
and girls (8th-12th grades) 


A book written expressly for teen-agers for their understanding 
and enjoyment 


A book based on sound educational principles written by well- 
known people in the field 


A book profusely illustrated, showing skills, strategy, fields, 
and equipment 


A persuasive invitation to young people to make physical 
education and recreation their career 


* * * 


If you teach physical education in high school, 


If you work with young people, 


You will want a copy of this book not only for yourself but for 
every youngster in your group 


Clothbound $3.00 


Binding in four colors 416 pages 


AAHPER Publication-Sales 


1201 - 16th St., N.W., 


Please send me copies of Physical Education for High School Students 
(Di 


ts on quantity orders: 2-9 copies—10% ; 10 or more—20%. 


examination copy 


Please bill me 


| enclose my check for 


Please Nome 


Print Address 


Plainly City Postal Zone State 


(1 understand that | shall be billed for the full purchase price but that the charge will be canceled if the book is returned within thirty days 


CONTENTS 


PART I—GETTING STARTED RIGHT 


What Physical Education Can 
Do for You — Keeping Fit. 


PART li—ACTIVITIES 

Sports 
Angling — Archery — Bad- 
minton — Baseball and Soft- 
ball — Bosketball — Bowling 
— Field Hockey — Golf — 
Gymnastics and Tumbling — 
Handball — Lacrosse — Riflery 
— Soccer — Speedball — 
Swimming — Tennis — Touch 
Football — Track and Field — 
Volleyball — Wrestling. 

Dance 


Folk Dance — Social Dance 
— Square Dance — Modern 
Dance. 

Games and Parties 
Recreational Games — Co- 


recreational Parties. 


PART III—ATHLETICS 
Intramurals — Interscholastics 
— Keeping in Top Condition. 
PART IV—CAREER INFORMATION 
Physical Education as a Ca- 


reer — Recreation as a 
Career. 


Washington 6, D. C 


If requested, a desk copy will be supplied on an order of not less than 15 copies) 
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Entertaining! Instructive! 


How to Catch 
a Cold 


Animated color film by 
Walt Disney Productions 
sent to you FREE by the 


ye distributors of Kleenex* tissues 


This semester let the Walt Disney 
brand of fun help you teach the 
scientific do’s and don'ts of cold 
he prevention painlessly, memora- 
i bly. This 16 mm. sound and color 
A film will be sent to you free on 
short term loan. For an early fall 
showing of “How to Catch a Cold” 
mail the order form below today. 


Highlights of the film 
on posters 


A series of 6 full color posters 
(measuring 14 x 20) suitable for 
bulletin boards and classrooms 
make wonderful reminders of the 
lessons learned in the film 


———- MAIL TODAY! 


\ssociation Pilma, Inc., Dept. PE-95-¢ 
\Ve 


ew York 1 New York 


lease send me free (except for return post 


me) the 16 mm. film “Tow to Catch a 
Day wanted (allow 4 weeks 
cheonee illow week 


hoice allow week 


In addition, please send 


ire more than one set 


Name 


Organtszation 


| 
| 
| 
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| ets of posters Garge schools may 
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MATERIALS 


CORK TEAMS CAN 
WIN FOR YOU 


by DAMON DANIEL 
Assistant Coach 
David Lipscomb College H.S. 
and MARSHALL GUNSELMAN 
Audio-Visual Director 
David Lipscomb College 


WHETHER THE TEAM wins or 
loses depends a great deal on the degree 
to which the coach is able to communi- 
cate his ideas to his players. Many 
games are lost because the players are 
not quite sure just what the coach wants 
them to do. 

A good way to be sure that the 
coach’s ideas are “getting through” is 
to build a cork team. 


How To Make It 

To begin with, a rectangular piece of 
%-in. plywood about 2 ft. x 3 ft. should 
be varnished. After it dries, lines 
should be painted on the board so that 
it resembles the playing floor. Another 
coat of varnish may then be applied to 
protect the lines. 

Players on the cork team are simply 
cork stoppers turned upside down. 
Large stoppers, all the same size, are 
best. Corks for the offensive team 


should be one color, and the defensive 
a contrasting color. This may be easily 
done by dipping the tips of the corks 
in an ink well. These corks are manipu- 
lated to explain plays. 

Use of a chalk board often involves 
a rather complicated process. It is hard 
for some players to understand X’s on 
the board in terms of specific action on 
the playing floor. This is particularly 
true of inexperienced players. The cork 
team allows the player to see instantly 
what the coach has in mind, and thus 
enables him to locate his own position 
on the floor accordingly. 

The corks can be numbered according 
to the numbers on the players’ shirts. 
This means that when cork number 36 
is moved to a particular place, player 
number 36 will immediately understand 
what it is he should do. 

A chalk board on the reverse side of 
the cork team board can be readily pro- 
vided by applying chalkboard paint to 
the smoothed surface. With both sides 
of the board usable, an effective versa- 
tile tool can be at the coach’s disposal. 


NEW FILMS 


PERSONALITY AND EMOTIONS. 16 mm. 13 
min. b&w. $62.50. Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. Collaborator: Joseph Mc- 
Vickers Hunt, Univ. of Ill. Produced 
for high schools, colleges, professional 
schools, and adult study groups, the 
film concludes that while there is no 
magic formula for achieving emotional 
maturity, emotions should be recognized 
for what they are and used to build a 
healthier and richer personality. 

Mental Health Film Board Films. 16 mm, 
Available from Internat]. Film Bur., 57 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. To rent, 
apply to nearby mental health societies 
and public and educational 16 mm. 
libraries. 


FEARS OF CHILDREN. The fears of Paul, a 
normal five-year-old, are common to 


Basketball players see how plays work by watching cork team on plywood floor. 
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FOLKRAFT 
RECORDS 


SONG PLAYS 
FOLK DANCES 
PLAY PARTY GAMES 


A new record series de- 
signed specially for use in 
kindergarten and the lower 
elementary grades. 


Tempos suitable for children’s activities 
" are observed throughout with adequate re- 
tards wherever needed. The correct num 
ber of repeats for each game or dance 
have been used 


F 1180 Sing a Song of Sixpence 
Bluebird 
Jump Jim Jo 
F118! Paw Paw Patch 
Turn the Glasses Over 
F 1182 Farmer in the Dell 
Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley 
F 1183 Did You Ever See a Lassie? 
Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush 
Carrousel 
F 1184 Here We Go Loobie Lou 
Five Little Chickadees 
Let Your Feet Go Tap 
F 1185 Gay Musician 
Shoo Fly 
F 1186 Brown Eyed Mary 
Oh Susannah 
F 1187 Shoemaker’s Dance 
Danish Dance of Greeting 
Children’s Polka 
F 1188 The Muffin Man 
Chimes of Dunkirk 
Bleking 
F 1189 Bingo 
Bow Belinda 
F 1190 How Do You Do My Partner 
I Should Like To Go To Shetland 
Pease Porridge Hot 
F 1191 Round and Round The Village 
(In and Out the Window) 
Bridge of Avignon 
A-Hunting We Will Go 
F 1192 Skip To My Louw 
Indian Dance (Prayer for Rain) 
Jolly is the Miller 


Each record is packed individually and 
includes detailed instructions. Even if 
the material is new to you teaching will be 
easy. The instructions have been written by 
MISS OLGA KULBITSKY of HUNTER 
COLLEGE, N.Y.C. 


These records are pressed on 
absolutely unbreakable plastic. 
Complete with instructions, they 
retail at 1.05 each. 


Order from your regular dealer 
or write to: 


FOLKRAFT RECORDS 
1159 Broad St. Newark 5. N.J. 


children of his age and may be accentu 
ated when parents become unduly pro 
tective or over-severe. Sponsor: Okla. 
State Dept. of Health. 29 min. $125. 


FIRST LESSONS Deals with the adjust- 
ment problem of a new, aggressive pupil 
in a class of second graders. Sponsor 
Iowa State Mental Health Authority. 
21 min. $95. 


ANGRY BOY. Tells the story of emotional 
disturbances engendered by family ten 
sions. Tommy, a pre-adolescent boy, is 
caught stealing. A child guidance clinic 
is able to help him. Sponsor: Mich. 
State Dept. of Mental Health. 33 min 
$125. 

FAREWELL TO CHILDHOOD. Story of a nor 
mal teen-ager, full of swift emotions 
and uncertainties of adolescence. The 
film catches her moods of rebellion and 
trust and the bewilderment of her 
parents as they try to understand her. 
Sponsor: N.C. State Bd. of Health 
23 min. $95. 


Physical Education 


SWIMMING - DOLPHIN BUTTERFLY BREAST 
STROKE, produced under the direction of 
D. A. Armbruster. 16 mm. sd. b&w. 
16 min. $65. Available from Bur. of 
Audio - Visual Instruction - Extension 
Div., State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Available for preview. 

THE SPALDING STORY 16 mm. Color 
A. G. Spalding and Bros., 161 6th 
Ave., New York 13. An exposition of 
how sports equipment is made. Avail 
able on loan through Spalding dealers, 


SWEDISH FOLK DANCES. 13 min, Color 
$135; b&w $60; rental $4. Top Films, 
Box 3, Preuss Station, Los Angeles 35. 
Demonstrations of colorful and charac 
teristic folk dances of courtship, trades 
and crafts, and favorite natural set 
tings. 

DANCE DEMONSTRATION. 16 mm. 10 min. 
Color. Perry-Mansfield School of The 
atre and Dance. Harriette Ann Gray’s 
techniques of contemporary dance dem 
onstrated by Perry-Mansfield staff and 
students. The group demonstrates tech 
niques to develop flexibility, flowing 
movement, and elevation; also tech 
niques to develop a creative dancer who 
can communicate ideas 


AND A TIME TO DANCE. 16 mm. 18 min. 
Color $175; rental $10. Perry-Mansfield 
Motion Pictures, Steamboat Springs, 
Colo. Explains the early Commedia 
dell’arte and shows its present-day use 
in an improvised dramatic incident in 
the western trek of American pioneers. 


Recreation and Outdoor 
Education 
CLASSROOM IN THE CASCADES Color 
Postage plus $1.50 service charge. Ham 
ilton Howard, dir., Audio-Visual Serv 
ice, Central Washington College of Edu 
cation, Ellensburg, Wash. The film 


THE MOST VERSATILE 
SOUND SYSTEM 
EVER DESIGNED FOR 


COMMUNITY 
and GROUP 
RECREATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 


A complete, self-contained, port- 
able high fidelity sound system 


that fills many important needs in 


the field of group activities 


As o CONTINUOUSLY VARIABLE 
SPEED PHONOGRAPH 


D As a PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM 
As a HIGH FIDELITY RADIO 


PRICED FROM 
279" 
Magnetic Pickus 
The Rhythmaster is equipped with 
either single or twin speakers, or 
can be used in conjunction with any 
existing PA speaker system. In 
doors or outdoors, the Rhythmaster 
is invaluable in directing group 

activities 


For complete details use this coupon: , 

REK-O-KUT COMPANY Dept. 

38.01 Queens Bivd., Long Isiand City |, N.Y ; 

Please send me information concerning the 1 
Rhythmaster. Also include literature covering 

Disc Recorders Record Turntables 

NAME i 

ADDRESS 

city STATE 


| 

— | 


A Series of 4 Motion Pictures on 


EDUCATION 
FOR 


CHILDBIRTH 


Sound, 16mm, b & w 


Now being widely used at the 
senior high school and college 
levels 


PRENATAL CARE 

@ LABOR AND CHILDBIRTH 
e A NORMAL BIRTH 

e POSTNATAL CARE 


For rental, purchase, free preview 
Write 


MEDICAL ARTS PRODUCTIONS 
414 Mason Street 


San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Softball Filmstrips 


SOFTBALL RULES 
FOR GIRLS 


Set of 6 Filmstrips $24.00 
The Game Pitching 
Officiating 
Baserunning, Part I 


Batting 
saserunning, Part II 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


Basketball Filmstrips 


BASKETBALL RULES 
FOR GIRLS 


Set of 6 Filmstrips $24.00 


Order From 


NSGWS, AAHPER 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


288 pp. 


documents the five-day school camping 
experience of 75 high school Juniors in 
the Cascade Mountains. 


LIVING ROOM OF THE UNIVERSITY—The Story 
of a Building and an Ideo. 16 mm. 40 min. 
Color. $6 in Wis.; $12 out of state; $2 
day for additional showings. Wis. Union 
Film Service, Memorial Union Bldg., 
770 Langdon St., Madison 6. During 
the Wisconsin Union's 25th birthday 
last year, students, faculty, and alumni 
were filmed showing the Union as a 
social, dining, cultural, and hospitality 
center. 


General Interest 


GOOD SCHOOLS MAKE A DIFFERENCE. Sd. 
b&w. Series of 10 one-min. TV spots. 
Produced by the NEA and its affiliated 
State Education Assns. $75 for set of 
10; with special credit line for specific 
State Educ. Assn., $90. For informa- 
tion write to Div. of Press and Radio 
Relations, NEA, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., 
Wash. 6, D.C. 


MIKE MAKES HIS MARK. 16 mm. 29 min. 
Color $170; b&w $75. Div. of Press and 
Radio Relations, NEA, 1201 - 16th St., 
N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. To borrow, write 
your State Education Assn. A story of 
an adolescent boy and the ways in which 
a good school program and guidance 
from school personnel help deter him 
from juvenile delinquency. 


NEW FILMSTRIPS 
Health Education 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE AND THE FOUNDING 
OF PROFESSIONAL NURSING. 35 mm. 15 
min. Color. Loaned free of charge to 
administrators and _ teachers. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., School 
Health Bureau, 1 Madison Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. Planned for junior and 
senior high school classes and education 
courses in colleges preparing teachers 
for the secondary-school level. It can 
serve as a springboard for study proj- 
ects in various fields and provoke dis- 
cussion on such topics as personal and 
community health, family relationships, 
mental health, careers, and social prog- 


ress. 


school 


Now in its SECOND PRINTING 


1954 YEARBOOK 


Selected as one of the 40 outstanding 
educational books of 1954 


$3.50 cloth 


Order from: AAHPER Publication-Sales 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash 6, D.C. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY. Color $5.50 each 
filmstrip. Intermediate. Society for 
Visual Educ., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago. 
Health—A568-1-—A Right Breakfast 
A568-2—We Have You Covered 

(the common cold) 
A568-3—Tale of a Toothache 
A568-4—You're on Parade 

(good grooming) 
A568SA—complete set, $21 
A568-5—Be a Better Pedal Pusher 
A568-6—Happy Hollow Makes the Hon- 

or Roll (school safety) 

A568-7—Safe Home—Sofe Living 
A568SB-—complete set, $15.75 
Both sets, A5688, $35. 


Safety 


General Interest 

THE NEA IN ACTION. Color filmstrip and 
script. 27 min. Single copy of strip 
and printed narrative script, $3; tape 
recording of filmstrip narration cued 
to filmstrip, $9. Highlights from the 
report of NEA Exec. Secy. William G. 
Carr. Tells what the organized profes- 
sion is doing. 


NEW BOOKS 
Human Relations and Audio-Visual Materials. 
Jean D. Grambs. New York: The Natl. 
Conf. of Christians and Jews, 43 W. 
57th St. 68 pp. 25¢. 
Educational Filmstrips, Slidesets, and Equipment. 
Society for Visual Educ., Inc., 1345 W. 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. Catalog 
divided into three main sections—pri- 
mary, intermed., jr. and sr. high. 56 
pp. Illus. Free from any S.V.E. dealer 
or write directly to S.V.E. 
Holiday Filmstrips and Slidesets. Society for 
Visual Educ., Inc., 1345,Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14. Booklet describing Thanks- 
giving and Christmas filmstrips and 
color slidesets. Free from’ S.V.E. 
dealer or write directly to S.V.E. 
Fiims on the Handicapped. An Annotated 
Directory. Jerome H. Rothstein and 
Thomas O’Connor. Wash., D. C.: In- 
ternatl. Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, NEA, 1201 - 16th St., N.W. 1955. 
56 pp. $1. 
Boating Films. Compiled by Natl. Assn. 
of Engine and Boat Manufacturers, 
Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
1955, 22 pp. Free. * 
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The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


SO YOU WANT TO WRITE A DISSERTATION 


Part | of Two Parts 
by GEORGE VAN BIBBER 
Director, School of Physical Education 
University of Connecticut 


THERE COMES A time in most men’s all available sources, such as Methods 


lives when they would like to fulfill the in Educational Research,’ which lists 
requirements of their given trade or many proposed topics and AAHPER's 
profession by acquiring a Master’s or Research Methods Applied to Health, 
Doctor’s degree. Physical Education and Reere ation, 
Graduate files are full of records on will provide ideas and procedures 
people who have all the doctorate re- The next step after arriving at a list 
quirements finished “except the disser- of several topics which you feel will be 
tation.” Several years ago, a registrar acceptable to a graduate committee is 
of a great eastern university showed a little research into the originality of 
me four, four-drawer files of folders of these topics. A careful review of all 
graduate students who had finished sources of reported studies should be 
their course requirements and had yet made. These sources may be found in 
to finish the dissertation. Who is at many libraries. The following are sug 
fault? Clearly, many of those failing gested :° 
to finish should not have been allowed 1. Bibliography of Research Studies in 
to continue graduate course work; oth- Education, U. S. Office of Education, De 
ers simply failed to get started. partment of Health, Education, and Wel 
Among the first things one should do fare, Washington, D. C, Series began in 
before embarking on a Master’s or doc- 1926-27. Useful headings are Health and 
torate degree program is to survey the Physical Education, Athletics, Curriculum 


Studies, Mental Hygiene, Play and Recere 
ation, Physical Ability 

2. Annual List of Doctoral Diasertationa 
Washington, D. C., Library of Congress 


1912 to date. Published by the University of 


requirements of the various institutions 
offering work in his chosen field. A 
thesis is usually required for a Master’s 
degree, but some institutions now grant 


the degree without the thesis. Since the Illinois, 1917-27, and by the U. S. Office of 

doctorate degree requires a disserta- Education since then. 

tion, the aspirant to that degree essen- 3. Doctors’ Thesea in Education, | 

tially does “want to write a disserta- Office of Education, Washington, D. ¢ 

tion.” Pamphlet 60, 1934 (797 theses available for 
It is because of my experience, and lean). 


. 4. Gilchrist, D. B Joctoral Dissertation 
my errors, that I wish to present some Aan san*s B. De ul Diasertatic 


. : Accepted by American Universities New 
non-professional advice to those who York: H. W. Wilson and Co.. Vol. 1. 1923-34 


may be thinking about writing a thesis and ennesily to dete 
or dissertation. There are the problems 5. Derring, Clara E. “Lists and Ab 
of selecting and planning the design for stracts of Master Theses and Doctoral 
the research, selecting the bibliography, Dissertations in Education.” Teachers Col 
abstracting the reading of the bibliog- lege Record 34: 490-502; March 1933 
raphy, conducting the research, writing 6. Cureton, T. K., Jr. Doctorate These 
the manuscript, arranging and typing. pa aa by Graduate Depa sree j 
A course in “methods of educational Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
” 1920-1946, inclusive AAHPER. .39 pr 
research” and one or more seminars in - ; : 
ducati al mearch ave. vec mded i. Cureton I Jr Vaster 
e ucationa research are recommendec Reported by Graduate Department pir 
as first steps to an early decision rela~ —fvulth. Physical Education and Recreation 
tive to the proposed dissertation. 1930-1946, inclusive. AAHPER. 1952. 292 
pp 
Selecting a Topic 
The problem, then, is to get started Vethoda in Educational PResearch by 
and the most important thing to do in W. ©. Kavaraceus, Boston University, 1949 
Research Methods Applied to Health 
getting started is to decide upon a prob- 


Physical Education and Recreation, Ame 


lem. A simple listing of your topics tae 


and a checking of these ideas against 


cation, and Recreation, Washington, D. ¢ 
what has been done in the field seems to 1949 
be the best procedure. Checking through Ihid., pp. 103-104 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


{ttention, Student Majors 


Sugyestior for organizing St 
dent Major ¢ ib and an ple col 
stitutions are available from Student 
Major Clubs, AAHPER, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. ¢ 

College that already have Major 
Clubs and wish to affiliate with 
AAHPER hould end to the Na 
tional Office name of colle ge, fae 
ulty adviser, and club preside nt, and 
a copy of the club conatitutionr 

Contributions for this page should 
be sent to the JOURNAL Editor, 
AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W 
Wash. 6, D. ¢ 


Design and Outline 


Once a list of two or three topics ha 


been cleared and the decision a to 
which one will be proposed ha beer 
made in consultation with your major 
adviser, the preliminary work of pre 
paring the design of the research and 
the outline of the problem can begin 
The procedure mentioned above 


might well be reversed, since major ad 
visers have a great propensity for sug 
gesting ideas which they feel you ought 
to pursue, and from which you might 
find just the topic you should have beer 
thinking about all the time which, with 


the advisers’ backing, has a pretty good 
chance of be ne acce pted Indeed our 
original lists may have to be abandoned 


entirely and the new problem cleared 
just as you have the others 
Considerable research and: thought 


hould be given to the preparatior 


the outline rhe experience of other 
hould be sought, and sample copies of 
other succes ful outline hould be read 


prior to the preparation of the final 
draft. The type of tudy should be care 
fully determined; the design of the re 
earch and the proposed treatment of 
the data should be clearly stated 
Sufficient mimeographed copies 
fully stenciled in the acceptable forn 
hould be prepared and = distributed 
prior to the committee meeting and als« 


at the actual committee meeting 


Approval of Committee 


Your problem at tr committee meet 
ing Is to gain acceptance of our pre 
poser tudy, » that ou can yet along 
with the job. If ou are convinced of 
the worth eof your tudy, have the ap 
proval of your ady cr make a convine 
ny tatement of the probiem defend 
it in an intelligent manner aya t at 
tempt by the committee to depreciate 
it, you may win the necessary apy val 


Be prepared to repeat the performances 


everal time “Par on your cour 
may be one or two, but three, four, and 
five may be the average for most 

Ones approval na been given and a 
ubcommittee appointed with your ma 
or adviser as the chairmar i are 
ready for one of the most arduou 1p 
of your life, ® 

“9 
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PRODUCTS 


By AMES CASTLE 
Sports and Industrial Relations Executive, AAHPER 


New Wilson Tennis Ball 

This new Championship model tennis 
ball by Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 2037 N. 
Campbell Ave., Chicago 47, is featured by a 
new dacron-nylon-wool cover and pure 
gum rubber core. The new ball has 
shown superior playing qualities in tests 
conducted by professional players on 
the Wilson Staff, particularly ability to 
give longer top-level performance. It is 
featured with many other sport prod- 
ucts in a catalog available on request. 


Seamless Balls Improved 

New improvements have been incor 
porated in Kolite athletic balls made 
by The Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Highlighted by an outer cover which 
aids more positive grip, the new ath- 
letic balls have “plateaued” improved 
pebbling and wider grooving, with iden- 
tification molded into the cover, Pat- 
ented Kantleek valve, nylon winding, 
and butyl bladders are additional fea- 
tures of this new line. See advertise- 
ment, this issue. 
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Softball Bats Especially for PE 


Hanna Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga., is now pro- 
ducing a line of softball bats designed 
especially for PE. After a year’s re- 
search in which opinions of leading 
physical educators were analyzed, 
Hanna decided its bats had been too big. 
So it is introducing the elementary 
school PE softball bat in 29-in. and 30- 
in. lengths, with medium-size barrel and 
large knob to provide safe grip for 
small hands; and the PE-H, for sec- 
ondary schools, with larger barrel, 2- 
in. knob, and medium grip. See details 
in advertisement, this issue. 


New Cortland Tennis Ball 


Tennis balls with nylon-dacron re 
inforced wool covers are being intro- 
duced by the Racket Div. of Cortland Line 
Co., Cortland, N.Y. Features are longer 
wear and improved playing qualities 
particularly more uniform bounce for 
a longer period. The Cortland ball was 
adopted by the 1955 World’s Profes- 
sional Tennis Championships. 


Harvard Table Tennis 
Offers TV Show 


The Harvard Table Tennis Co., 60 State St., 
Boston, will arrange a 15-min. telecast 
over local channels, in 300 cities in the 
U.S. The new show, “Table Tennis 
Techniques,” is a step-by-step explana- 
tion of the fundamentals of champion- 
ship table tennis. It gives hints on how 
to play better, creates interest and en- 


thusiasm among viewers of all ages. 
Write Edmond Heller, dir. of merchan- 
dising. See advertisement, this issue. 


Pad 


Seal-O-San Basketball Digest 


Huntington Laboratories, Huntington, Ind., 
has released its 1955-56, 15th annual 
Basketball Coaches Digest which re- 
prints outstanding articles on coaching 
published during the past year. It fea- 
tures articles by 20 leading basketball 
coaches on play patterns. Other sec- 
tions deal with coaching of fundamen- 
tals and more general problems. The 
Digest is free to basketball coaches on 
written request and available to play- 
ers and fans at 50¢. 


Cent-R-Strut Backstop 


A recent introduction by AALCO Mfg. 
Co., 2737 Wyandotte, St. Lovis 11, this indoor 
basketball backstop locates greatest sup- 
port directly behind point of greatest 
shock—at juncture of goal with back- 
board. Simplicity makes the design 
adaptable to almost any building condi- 
tion. The Cent-R-Strut is usable with 
all types of backboards. Extensions up 
to 10 ft. from wall are available. Main 
support boom is of 3” pipe secured with 
special wall flange. Support braces are 
144” pipe, and attach to boom with ad- 
justable clamps to permit goal-leveling 
at correct height. 


Tennis, Baciminton Rules Leaflets 


Dayton Steel Racquet Co., Arcanum, Ohio, 
has a new approach for presenting its 
products in its sales literature. Sheets 
illustrating and describing the firm’s 
steel tennis and badminton rackets have 
rules printed on reverse. They are con- 
venient pocket or portfolio pieces and 
are offered in quantity for redistribu- 
tion to students. Dayton’s models of 
rackets would be quite surprising to 
coaches who have not inspected these 
products in recent years. They dupli- 
cate wood in feel and appearance but 
retain the climate-resisting qualities of 
steel which they have always featured. 

(Concluded on page 74) 
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PAULINE BETZ 


AUTOGRAPH Racket 
4 times U.S. Women's Singles Champion 
Former Wimbledon Champion 


Superbly-made rackets 


designed and used 
game's greatest players. Exclusive 


Radio-Frequency Bonding insures stronger 
livelier, better-balanced frames. On display at 
your sporting goods dealer's or pro shop 

choose 


them for your team, Made in U.S.A 


BOBBY RIGGS 


PERSONAL Racket 


3 times National Professional Champion 
2 times National Singles Champion 


Former Wimbledon Champion 


FRANK KOVACS 


CI 


_ On the courts of the land... 


{AMPIONSHIP Racket ¢ 


CORTLAND 


Former Professional Clay Court Champion 
Former Nat'l Professional Singles Champion 
International Professional Champion 


CORTLAND RACKET DIVISION 
Cortland Line Co, Inc , Cortland, NY 


How Fit Are... Children? 
(Continued from page 15) 

These results might be interpreted to 
mean that the Indiana _ pre-school 
child is over-protected as compared 
to the European pre-school child. 
However, the trend of the compara- 
tive figures indicates that the Euro- 
pean superiority disappears as age 
increases. In any case, these results 
do not support the statement that 
“Weakness as well as flexibility fail- 
ures show that at no time do Ameri- 
can statistics approach the fitness 


levels of the European.’’” 


MOST CHILDREN ARE FIT 

Other interesting facts were re- 
vealed by the Indiana investigation. 
Two of the subtests of the Kraus- 
Weber Test are designed to measure 
back strength. Among the 1,456 chil- 
dren measured, only five of them 
failed the upper back test and only 
six failed the lower back test, and 
’ ® Kraus, Hans and Ruth P. Hirschland 
Muscular Fitness and Health 


the American Association for Health, Physi 


Journal of 


cal Education and Recreation 24:17, De 


cember, 1953. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


no child failed the test after nine 
years of age. This result does not 
lend substance to the statement in 
the U. S. News and World Report 
which says, “American youngsters 
tend to be more alert, mentally 

while they may have strong minds, 
there appear to be more weak backs.” 

A third subtest was designed to 
measure the flexor muscles of the hip 
joint. On this test the Indiana chil 
dren showed less than 3 per cent fail 
ure on the average for the different 
age levels. The only strength test 
item which showed substantial per- 
centages of failure was one of the 
abdominal tests. On this one test the 
successful performances increased 
rapidly with age, so that by age 12 
less than 5 per cent of ali boys and 
virls were failing. 

Analyzed by sex, by age, and by 
subtest, the results dispel the alarm 
ing picture concerning the health and 
fitness of American children that has 
been portrayed in several reports 
These results found by the Indiana 
investigators are similar to those 


U.S. News and World Report, loc. cit 


found by a research team making a 


parallel investigation in lowa 


IMPLICATION 

The implication of this artic 
should not be interpreted to mean 
that health and physical educator 
and others concerned with the total 
welfare of American children can in 
any way relinquish their constant 
efforts toward 


and ever better developmental pro 


providing ade quate 


grams. Nor should it be inferred that 
the Kraus-Weber Test is of no value 
in locating children with deficien 
cies. There is every reason to believe 
that the abdominal tests are valuable 
in detecting weaknesses in the mu 
cle groups they are designed to 
measure 

The suggestion is strong, however, 
that erious misrepresentation of 
true conditions may result from the 
inept analysis of figures and/or it 


responsible reporting. * 
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Sportsmanship ». 26) 


major commentaries on these such 


ax the Educational Policies Commis- 
ion’s Moral and Spiritual Values in 
the Publie Schools, 


ue h di cussions. If 


hould form the 
basis for ports 
are going to be used to preserve the 
democratic way of life, those truths 
upon which it is built must serve as 


guides to the conduct of sport. 


6. The sports instructor is the crucial 
figure in sportsmanship education. 
The connotation of the term “coach” 
is probably less desirable than that of 
ports instructor.” The sports in- 
tructor should be more than a coach 
of skill; full-fledged 


educator capable of molding charac- 


he should be a 


ter. He is directly responsible for the 
conduct of the contest. 

The students receive their cues as 
to what 
the 

parents, reporters, officials, 
follow his lead. None of 
the obstacles to sportsmanship edu- 


is permissible and ethical 


from sports instructor. Cheer- 
leader 
and others 
mentioned above 
the 


is swayed by them 


cation are really 


decisive until sports instructor 
No crowd, gam- 
bler, fixer, or can 


pressure group 


upset the character of a student as 


long as the sports instructor wields 


the influence he should, 


7. Sportsmanship education must be 
deliberate, planned, and taught as 
an integral part of instruction in 
playing skills. Most efforts that are 
being made in the improvement in 
standards of conduct are directed at 
an evaluation and rewarding of the 
display of good sportsmanship. There 
is a greater need for sportsmanship 


“vducation.” 


A general misconception 
prevails that participation in school 
and college sport automatically re- 
ults in the development of moral and 
When conducted at 


its best, sports participation must be 


ocial qualities 


accompanied with deliberate, planned 
instruction in sportsmanship. — If 


sportsmanship is to improve the qual- 


Mor al 
Schools 


Educational Policies Commission 


Public 


Education 


ritual Values in the 
Washington National 
tior 100 pp 
‘Richard ¢ Babeock, 
Basketball.” Journal of the lasso 
Health, ’hysaical Education, and 
April 


and Sp 


Associa 


“Honor-System 
imerican 
eration for 
Recreation, 21:220 1950 
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of life 
taught 


and living, it must be 
not caught. Sports are con- 
ducive to character development only 
under proper leadership. People are 
not innately good or moral or respect- 


ful—they must learn to be. 


8. The sports instructor must know 
how sportsmanship is learned. The 
sports instructor is an educator, and 
is responsible for knowing the learn- 
ing process. In general, three steps 
can be outlined: (1) a specific experi- 
ence; (2) identification of the be- 
havior; and (3) arriving at generali- 
zation.” The student must directly 
or vicariously experience a situation 
in which a choice involving moral 
behavior must be made. The alterna- 
tive courses of action must be identi- 
fied evaluated (eg., “honest”, 
“discourteous”, ‘fair’, “true’’, “bad”, 
‘sportsmanlike”’). The stu- 
dent must then be helped to see the 
similarity between that behavior and 
others like it, so that he can eventu- 
ally arrive at an understanding of 
the general concept of sportsmanship. 
This process is facilitated when stu- 
dents are encouraged to discuss their 
behavior with the sports instructor 
in terms of the standards of conduct 
which they have adopted. 


and 


‘ 


“good”, 


9. The sports instructor must know 
what is desirable behavior. Here is 
one great bottleneck in sportsman- 
ship education—frequently sports in- 
structors do not know good sports- 
manship when they see it.' 
too much 
merits or 
fouling, 


There is 
uncertainty about the 
demerits of intentional 
sucker shifts, stalling for 
time, harassing opponents, coaching 
from the bench, elbowing, and faking 
injuries. These tactics and many 
others are not easy to identify and 
evaluate. Sports instructors have the 
responsibility, however, of helping 
players form convictions about them, 
It is a serious misunderstanding that 
sportsmanship consists only of such 
things as 


determination, courage, 


self-confidence, and 
quick thinking. Sportsmanship must 


go beyond these psychological condi- 


perseverance, 


Delbert Oberteuffer, Physical Education. 
New York: 1951, Chap 
ters 2-5 

®“James B. Kirkpatrick, “Sportsmanship, 
What Do You Mean?” The School 


(Sept. 1940). 


Harper and Bros., 


Second 
ary Edition, 29:505-4 


tions, and involve choices about moral 


values and convictions regarding 


various alternatives. 


10. Effort must be made to close the 
gap between knowledge of what is 
desirable and actual conduct. Learn- 
ing what a particular behavior pat- 
tern is, and learning how good or 
bad it is, does not guarantee desirable 
conduct. There is always a gap be- 
tween what a person knows he should 
do and his actual behavior. Closing 
this gap is a major part of sports- 
manship education. Several sugges- 
tions follow: 

(1) the example of the sports instructor is 
a powerful of the quality of 
sportsmanship in those who are associated 
with him; (2) knowledge of the reason why 
certain conduct is better than 


determiner 


some other 
conduct predisposes one toward better be- 
havior; (3) group effort in 
adopting standards of conduct provides a 
potent deterrent to those who may be in- 
clined to violate group standards; (4) the 
degree of seriousness which the sports in- 
structor attaches to sportsmanship is pro- 
portional to the importance with which the 
students will consider their efforts at 
sportsmanship; (5) the climate of the 
sports environment must be friendly and 
free from extreme emphasis on those in- 
which suggest the use of poor 
sportsmanship to relieve the pressures; (6) 
improvement in behavior will be enhanced 
when students are encouraged to evaluate 
themselves to see if they live up to the 
standards they have set. 


setting and 


fluences 


PUT SPORTSMANSHIP FIRST 


Too much is known about educa- 
tion and sportsmanship to escape the 
guilt for the defective character 
which results from thoughtless and 
ever-intensive efforts for bowl bids, 
trophies, and gate receipts. The prob- 
lem is a matter of values. What is 
most important—winning or sports- 
manship? It is not true that sports- 
manship and_ victory 
patible. 


are incom- 

There are situations, however, in 
which a choice must be made between 
a touchdown or sportsmanship, be- 
tween a goal or respect, between a 
victory or honesty. It is then that 
the very basis of democracy is at 
stake. If winning is chosen above the 
exercise of sportsmanship, it is pre- 
cisely at this point that sports be- 
come subversive. Sportsmanship must 
not be sacrificed for the sake of tem- 
porary moments of prestige and ac- 
claim. 
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Coaches Col. (from page 54) 
avainst” the left leg, with the hips ro- 
tating against that left leg as body 
weight is shifted from the rear foot to 
the front foot 
Follow Through. The follow through con- 
sists of continuing the weight transfer 
to the front foot and continuing the for 
ward and downward sweep of the arm. 
The right foot may drag slightly or, 
as may be the case in longer passes, 
naturally wing around. When the 
right-handed passer has completed the 
throw and follow through, the trunk of 
his body is open to, and in direct line 
with, the flight of the ball His body 
weight is controlled and rests mainly 
over his left hip and leg. His knees are 
till slightly flexed 

After the ball is on its way, the passer 
should at once step back from this po- 
ition to ward off opponents with his 
hands, and to cover the pass in case of 
an interception 


Smooth Delivery 


The actual mechanies of throwing a 
football have been broken down into 
its components part It must be 
tressed, however, that the actual de 
livery of the ball is not a disjointed and 
jerky maneuver, but, rather, a com 
pletely unified, fluid and co-ordinated 
effort smooth and graceful to behold. *® 


Dance (Jrom page 


1 he 25 members who started April 14 
were steadfast, loyal, and hardworking. 
They voted to present an informal lec 
ture demonstration on August 11 to 
acquaint outsider with contemporary 
dance and its meaning. 

The response of the audience to the 
demonstration, which bore the title 
“The Dancer's Tools,” was unmistaka 
bly enthusiastic 


Outcomes of Assignment 

The question arises: What have been 
the outcomes of the assignment I was 
asked to undertake? The answer is: 
timulation of interest in contemporary 
dance by working with the physical edu 
cation students and establishment of an 
Orchesis Group in the University. Con 
temporary dance is now a part of the 
curriculum of the three-year program in 
physical education, two hours a week 
the first two years and three hours a 
week the third year. 

Moreover, Orchesis this year has 
choreographed and danced in “The Tem 
pest,”” presented by the University Stu- 
dent Dramatics Society, and likewise 
for the University Student Musie So- 
ciety production of “Dido and Aeneas.” 

The eagerness and enthusiasm which 
now exists at this University can be 
sustained and furthered if other Ameri- 
cans trained in contemporary dance 
would go to New Zealand and bring 
new developments and techniques. * 
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Products Preview 


(Continued from page 70) 


Holiow Metal Doors 

Construction features, uses, hardware 
and equipment, and types of hollow- 
metal doors are covered in a current 
catalog by Detroit Steel Products Co., 3299 
Griffin St., Detroit 11, Ul. 


Cut section of typical Pittsburgh Corning func- 
tional glass block, showing light controlling 
prisms on the inner surfaces and the fibrous 
glass screen which reduces heat transmission 
and excessive brightness. 


Glare-Control Glass Blocks 


Double-cavity glass blocks for exterior 
school-building -walls and roofs, which 
provide even interior glow despite harsh- 
ness of sun’s glare, are being produced by 
Pittsburgh Corning Corp. under the brand 
“Suntrol.” Each block has a light green 
fibrous glass diffusing disk sealed in 
its center. Suntrol is an addition to 
PC’s line of functional glass blocks 
which variously produce directing pat- 
terns that throw light toward the ceil- 
ing for reflection to all parts of the 
room, or distribute light equally in all 
directions; special  skylighting 
blocks that spread light over wide floor 
areas. 

The growing popularity of thin cur- 
tain-wall construction and sandwich 
paneling in buildings has _ inspired 
Pittsburgh Corning Corp., Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 
to produce a brochure on techniques. 
Chapters cover “Porcelain Enamel Pan- 
els,” “Aluminum and Stainless Steel 
Facings,” “Concrete Panels,” and 
“Spandrel Construction”’—all, of course, 
employing the cellular glass manufac- 
tured by this firm. 


Firearms Manual 


A sales manual listing and describ- 
ing all hunting and target arms made by 
Savage Arms Corp., Utica, N. Y. under the 
Savage, Stevens and Fox brands is 
available from that firm at Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. The book details all mechanical 
features but does not indicate prices. 
Many of its entries are new. Requests 
should be directed to the attention of 
C. Lb. DuBuisson, sales promotion manager. 


Freeze-Proof, Push-Button Valve 

Engineers at Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, have designed a new freeze- 
proof, push-button operation valve for 
use with Crane Erie and Ontario drink- 
ing-fountains. The unit, designed to 
meet all health codes and long sought 
in sub-freezing climates, eliminates win- 
ter fountain-maintenance. It protects 
exposed piping by draining water from 
supply and waste lines back into heated 
portion of the building. 


Carbon-Dioxide Guns 

A variety of new designs in rifles and 
pistols powered with compressed air and 
carbon-dioxide is covered in a new full- 
color circular available from Crosman 
Arms Co., Fairport, N. Y. Unlike earlier 
CO* arms, current models have small, 
self-contained, easily replaceable gas 
cylinders as opposed to tube connection 
to a large tank. The circular also pre- 
sents several targets and other acces- 
sories. 


Metal Tennis Nets 


Flex-I-Link Co., 4301 W. 69th St., Chicago 29, 
has prepared an illustrated folder on 
its “Metallic” tennis nets which also 
includes a blueprint covering installa- 
tion. Requests for copies should be 
directed to Robert Hoffman. 


Barometer for Golfers 


This barometer for golfers which pre- 
dicts weather and course conditions has 
been designed as a specialty by Taylor 
Instrument Co., 95 Ames St., Rochester, N. Y. 
The instrument has novelty trophy pos- 
sibilities. 


Kewaunee Brochure 


For health educators, the Kewaunee 
Mfg. Co., Adrian, Mich., has an elaborate, 
envelope-type, two-catalog kit covering 
its laboratory equipment and airflow 
controls. The presentation is available 
from G. T. Saunders, director of the firm’s 
Technical Engineering Division. 


Premier Catalog 


Premier Athletic Products Corp., River-Vale, 
N.J., is offering free a 32-page catalog il- 
lustrating gym apparatus, physical- 
training equipment, athletic equipment, 
body protectors, and baseball and foot- 
ball sundries. * 
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ABSTRACTS FROM THE RESEARCH QUARTERLY—MAY 1955 

These abstracts are authors’ summaries of articles appearing in the RE- 
SEARCH QUARTERLY, published in’ March, May, October, and December by 
AAHPER for all professional and student professional me mbers 


COUNSILMAN, JAMES E., Forces in Swimming 
Two Types of Crawl Stroke. 

In this study the resistive and pro- 
pulsive forces of three swimmers swim- 
ming two types of crawl stroke—the 
glide stroke and the continuous stroke 
were measured. An apparatus was con- 
structed which utilized strain gauges 
to measure these forces. It was found 
that the continuous stroke was faste1 
than the glide stroke and created more 
propulsive force with less fluctuation in 
the application of the force. 

HARRIS, RUTH W., AND C, ETTA WALTERS, 
Effect of Prescribed Abdominal Exercises on 
Dysmenorrhea in College Women. 

In this study 36 college Freshmen 
who suffered from moderate or severe 
cases of primary dysmenorrhea were 
tested for abdominal strength and en- 
durance and then required to perform 
daily specified abdominal exercises for 
a minimum of eight weeks. Upon being 
re-tested it was found that through an 
abdominal exercise program there is an 
increase in abdominal strength and 
endurance which is significant at the .01 
per cent level of confidence and that ap- 
proximately 87 per cent of those show- 
ing improvement in abdominal strength 
and endurance e showed a decrease in one 
or more factors indicative of the sever 
ity of dysmenorrhea, 


HENRY, FRANKLIN M., Prediction of World 
Records in Running Sixty Yards to Twenty-Six 
Miles. 

Previous attempts to formulate the 
mathematical relationship between ve 
locity and elapsed time (or distance) 
in running records have failed to ac 
count for the sprint events and have 
been empirical rather than theoretical. 
In the present study, a velocity equation 
is developed which consists of the sum 
of three exponential terms having fa- 
tigue constants or k’s characterizing 
the muscle energy supply systems—the 
alactate and lactate oxygen debts and 
the glycogen reserve. A subtractive ex- 
ponential term represents the accelera- 
tion factor in the sprints. Using this 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


equation, record speeds for 100 yds. and 
longer distances are predicted with an 
error of less than 1 per cent; for the 60 
meter—60 yd. sprints, with errors of 2 
and 3 per cent. 
HUTINGER, PAUL W., Effect of Systematic 
Horizontal-Ladder Exercises Upon Upper Body 
Strength of Third-Grade Children 

Two groups of third-grade children, 
66 subjects in all, were given six tests 
of strength at the beginning and the 
end of a three-month period. The ¢ ra 
tios were computed to determine the 
statistical significance of the obtained 
differences between the two groups. The 
experimental group made statistically 
significant gains in push-ups, pull-ups, 
pushing and pulling strength. It is con 
cluded that the horizontal-ladder is an 
effective apparatus for increasing the 
strength of third-grade children 


MALFETTI, JAMES LUKE. Selecting the Con- 
tent of a Health Education Course on the Basis 
of the Needs of Students 

In this study, the critical incident 
technique was used to determine the 
personal adjustment problems of 560 
students who were taking a required 
Health Education course at Columbia 
College, Columbia University These 
problems were tien successfully used 
as the basis for the selection of the sub 
ject matter for this course 


MANOLIS, GUS G., Relation of Charging Time 
to Blocking Performance in Football 

Blocking performance was rated from 
game pictures by three experienced 
judges using methods that correlated 
r 92. Objectivity coefficients ranged 
from 1 88 to .99. Charging time 
(measured in the laboratory) had a 
reliability of .92, but failed to correlate 
significantly with the ratings (r 

.28 to .34) or with game time r 

18). A variance analysis showed no 
relation between position played and 
charging time (F 146). Accuracy of 
“timing” movement is probably more 
important than speed of response in 
charging. 


MOHR, AND MARTHA HAVER 
STICK, Repeated Volleys Tests for Women's 
Volleyball 


One hundred and ten Freshmen and 


DOROTHY, 


Sophomore university women student 
were given repeated volleys tests in vo 
leyball at restraining lines 3, 5, and 7 
ft. from the wall, as had similarly been 
done at the 3-ft. distance. It was found 
in this study that the test was reliabl 
at the 5- and 7-ft. lines as well as at the 
}-ft. distance. The test at the 7-ft. re 
training line was found to have greater 
validity with these subjects than at the 
ft. lime It was also found that the 
estimated validity for three trials at 
the 7-ft. line was greater than the va 
lidity for the sum of the scores at the 
3-, 5-, and 7-ft. line 


PHILLIPS, BYRON M., Evaluation of Men's 
Physical Education Service Programs in Higher 
Education in New York State 

The purpose of the study was to eval 
uate the service programs of physical 
education for men in the college of 
New York State, Dual standards (op 


timal and essential) were developed to 


erve as bases for evaluating the com 
ponent parts of the overall program 
A representative sampling of fourteen 
institution was obtained and these in 
stitution were studied extensively It 
was found that the percentages of insti 
tution of higher educatior in New 
York State requiring phy ical educa 
tion for graduation, and giving credit 
for such course was much lower than 
has been found to exist in similar insti 
tutions throughout the United tate 

STATON WESLEY Vi AND JOH \ RUT 


LEDGE, Measurable Traits of Personality and 
Incidence of Somatic Illness Among College 
Students 


Thi investigation attempted to ey 


plore the po bility of certain relation 


ship existing betwee! phy ial 
and personal n univerasit men and 
women. Ninety-five ibject were viven 
the short group form of the Minnesota 
Multiphasi Personality Inventor 
These ubject vere classed a repeat 
ers or non-repeatera in term { the fre 
quency of infirmary visits for somats 
complaints during one schoo en hte 
lationship hetween the dichoton 
categori if physical health 
and the MMPI cale emotiona 
health were determined by the point bi 
erial method In addition t ratio 
were computed to test the reliabiliti 


of the differences between group mean 
for the nine cales of personatit rhe 
finding iggest significant associatior 
between certain aspects of personality 
and the incidence of complaints of phy 
ical illne 
VAN Ht , Ww D., AND 7 kK CURETON, 
Relationship of Selected Tests with Energy 
Metabolism and Swimming Performance 
Forty-one varsity wimming team 
candidates were tested using a battery 


(Concluded on page 76) 
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Research Bulletin 
(Continued from page 75) 


of 52 swimming, cardiovascular, and 
energy metabolism measures, the latter 
being obtained during all-out static 
swimming. All of the measures were 
intercorrelated, and metabolic and 
swimming performance criteria were 
established. Multiple regression analy- 
ses were completed to select the most 
representative measures of each of the 
criteria from each of the testing areas. 
The better measures from each of the 
testing areas, as determined by the mul- 
tiple regression analyses, were com- 
bined in further multiple regression 
analyses to determine the relative im- 
portance of the measures to 100-yd. and 
400-yd. swimming performance. 

The results show that energy meta- 
bolism tests are significantly related to 
100-yd. and 440-yd. swim times but are 
reflected also in simpler tests of a prac- 
tical nature which any teacher or coach 
can administer. The 100-yd. crawl swim 
was predicted to the extent indicated by 
the multiple R 815 + 4.99 sees. and 
the 440-yd. swim, R 865 + 38.45 
secs. In the 100-yard swim, endurance 
is shown to be more important than the 
relative contribution of arm stroke and 
leg kick. The great importance rela- 
tively of the leg kick and gliding ability 
is shown. 


YUKIE, ELEANOR C., Group Movement and 
Growth in a Physical Education Class. 

In this study, an effort was made to 
identify group change and development 
in the physical education class through 
observation and recording, sociometric 
tests, and the Dimock’s Best Friends 
Test, and to analyze the effectiveness of 
these techniques as possible tools for 
the teacher. Group movement § and 
growth in the physical education situa- 
tion were identified by all three devices. 
Since the keeping of detailed recordings 
of daily observations and the subjective 
judgment required in their analysis are 
inefficient and impractical for the 
teacher, sociometric tests, based on the 
results of this investigation, are sim- 
plest to administer to indicate changes 
and growth, and are most productive 
of meaningful results for the teacher. 


WAGLOW, I. F., AND FOY STEPHENS, A 
Softball Knowledge Test. 

In this study an instrument was con- 
structed and evaluated for determining 
the extent of knowledge and the mark- 
ing of college students. Statistical 
analysis of the test consisted of an odd- 
even reliability coefficient; and the item 
analysis of difficulty rating and the in- 
dex of discrimination. A norm table 
and T-Scores are presented. The test, 
consisting of 60 true-false items, 25 
completion, 5 fair or foul ball, and 10 
the ball is in play or dead, is appended.® 


Results of Testing 
(Continued from page 21) 


little pull on their legs instead of con- 
tinuing on to touch the floor. It is 
probable that more of them would 
pass the test if given the instruction 
of touching the floor instead of see- 
ing how close they could come to 
touching the floor. 


PROCEED WITH CAUTION 
When tests of academic achieve- 

ment are given, they sample many 

fields such as arithmetic, spelling, 
reading, and so forth. A child is not 
regarded as having failed the entire 
battery of tests because he does 
poorly in spelling. Such a practice is 
contrary to testing procedures. Yet, 
this is exactly what is demanded in 
the Kraus-Weber tests. Thus, a child 
may come within one-half inch of 
touching the floor on the flexibility 
test or hold the legs up only nine sec- 
onds, instead of ten, on the psoas test 
and his entire performance is listed 
as a failure. This is not reasonable. 
To review testing principles, the 

Kraus battery probably does not pro- 

vide sufficient trials on the flexibility 

test, the difficulty of the items is 
questionable as well as the validity 
of the test battery. The method of 
scoring and interpreting the test 
leaves much to be investigated. 

Additional study on the problems 
suggested by this article is needed 
before the tests are administered “en 
masse” to thousands of additional 
children. 
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Child Growth (from page 24 


A total of 220 physicians (pediatri- 
cians, cardiologists, orthopedists, 
physiologists, general practitioners) 
responded to a questionnaire con- 
cerning structural and functional 
factors influencing athletic activity. 
A summary follows: 


We grow. 

We grow up. 

We grow older. 

Here, in three short, taut, phrases 
is the summation of physical growth, 
Actually, I might as well have writ- 
ten: 

We increase in size. 

We change proportions. 

We approach maturity. 


Factor (numbers in parentheses refer to 


total answers for each factor) 


Affirmative 


Number Per Cent 

Greater vulnerability of joints to injury (187) 8&5 15 
Special hazard in connection with fractures of the 

epiphyseal area of long bones (187) rata 47 
Disproportion of heart size to total body mass (177) 57 $2 
More likelihood for carry-over of activity past the stage of 

healthful fatigue to harmful exhaustion (177) 118 1 
Greater susceptibility to rheumatic fever (177) 52 29 
Greater difficulty determining the healthy heart as a pre- 

requisite to activity (177) 3 30 


If the percentages are averaged- 
and I’m not sure this is defensible— 
about 40 per cent of the replies con- 
sider the factors, as a whole, of posi- 
tive value in considering any kind of 
athletic activity. Should we, on the 
sidelines as it were, dismiss the fac- 
tors as “calculated risks’’— for the 
“other guy’s boy”? 

Now, let’s go a step onward. The 
same 220 physicians evaluated foot- 
ball on a four-fold basic: 


1. Prohibited—Not advisable for this age 
group under any condition or plan. 

104 of 220 said yes. (47%) 

. Intramural 


te 


Sports program limited to 
contest between teams within individ- 


ual school. 64 of 220 said yes. (29%) 


.Intramural and _ Invitational--Intra 
mural sports ending in a few informal 
invitational games. 


43 of 220 said yes. (19%) 


. Interschool--Sports program of varsity 


pattern including championship sched 


ule. 22 of 220 said yes. (10%) 


Nearly one-half are against any 
football in this age group; only one 
in ten favor the present intensively 
competitive set-up; about 25 per cent 
favor intramural competition. 


GROWTH PATTERN 

The question arises, after scanning 
statistics and miedical opinion, as to 
the type of vulnerability at this age, 
and the reasons for it. In my opinion 
a lot of light is shed by understand- 
ing some basic facts of the dynamics 
of the growth process. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


This process, integrated and syn- 
chronous in normal, healthy children, 
is characteristic of all human beings 
—of all boys and girls. We speak of 
it as “the human pattern of growth”. 
But, (and herein is the crux of the 
whole theme as it relates to the prob- 
lem under consideration) there are 
sex differences and, most important 
of all, individual differences—in size 
and in rate of maturation especially. 
And of these two the latter is by far 
the most important. 


RATE OF MATURATION 

How does the human body ‘ma- 
ture’? What do we mean by the 
term? What import does the theme 
of maturation have in this discus- 
sion, anyway? 

It is, perhaps, overly simple to say 
that the human body grows at dif 
ferent rates, at different times, in 
different parts or areas, and in dif- 
ferent systems. These four phases or 
aspects, properly timed and harmo- 
nized, give rise to the definitively 
normal adult human body. It takes 
a good 20 years to do it! During 
those two decades the growing body, 
notably in bones and muscles, has 
periods of special vulnerability when 
there is greater possibility of dam- 
age via trauma, either structural or 
functional. 


BONE GROWTH 
First of all, let’s see how the bones 
grow, particularly the long bones of 


arm and leg. In general, each one 


(humerus in upper arm, radius and 
ulna in forearm, femur in thigh, tibia 
and fibula in lower leg) grows from 
several “centers” or loci of ossifica 
tion. Asa rule, there is a central por- 
and two 

Each 
epiphysis is separated from the dia- 
physis by cartilage; the area of sepa 


tion or shaft (the diaphysis 
end portions (the epiphyses) 


ration is called the epiphyseo-diaphy 
seal plane. This is the main zone of 
bone growth; when this zone (the 
e-d plane) finally ossifies growth is 
no longer possible. 

Long bone growth is at its maxi 
mum in the pre-adolescent 
bertal) period 


(prepu 
This means that the 
e-d plane is working the hardest to 
turn into bone the mineral salts 
mobilized by the blood stream. And, 
since it is working so hard, since the 
entire area is unusually rich in blood 
supply, it is especially liable to in 
jury, vulnerable to any untoward 
stimulus (blow, twist, wrench, di 
location, and so on). Furthermore, 
the vulnerability may express itself 
as an inflammatory reaction in the 
e-d plane (“epiphysitis’), the upshot 
of which may be premature union of 
the epiphysis and diaphysis involved 
which means no more bone growth 
at that site, e.g., lower end of femut 
The end 
normal joint function; asymmetry in 
a limb. 


result: interference with 
Rather a high price for an 
ill-timed and vigorous “exercise”! 
The bones are important for an 
other reason. Their rate of growth 
and of maturation is the true rate of 
the individual's rate of progre to 
ward maturity. The boy “is as old a 
his bones” is not too far from wrong 
What does this mean to us? It means, 
quite simply, that via the X-ray we 
have an excellent means of telling 
biologic time. It means that we can 
throw away the calendar (chronolog 
ical age) It means that the true 
measure of age is biological (skeletal 
age). It means that ability and poten 
tiality in the use of the body must be 
evaluated on a different basis than 
presently current. We know now that 
just as there are large and small 
boys, heavy and light, muscular and 
slender, so there are fast and slow 
growers, early and late maturers. We 
know now, for example, that two boys 
each 12 years old on, say, September 
15, 1955, may in fact be separated by 
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ATHLETES FOOT 


Dont Take Chances ! 


ALTA-CO 


KILLS FUNGI IN LESS THAN A MINUTE! 


Every swimming pool, shower and locker 
room is a potential carrier of this pain- 
ful disease. Stop it before it starts with 
low-cost ALTA-CO POWDER in your foot 
baths Independent laboratory tests 
prove ALTA-CO kills all forms of fungi 
commonly found in Athlete’s Foot in less 
than 60 seconds. Harmless to skin, tow- 
e's, clothing 

ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER gives sooth- 
ing, quick relief, guards against re 
infection 

H.D. FUNGICIDE, economically diluted, 
gives Athlete's Foot protection to your 
shower and locker room floors. 


Write for literature; see your 
Dolge Service Man 


EXCLUSIVE 
ALTA-CO TESTER 


Eliminates guesswork; helps 
keep your foot tub at full 
strength always 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 1, 1956, a 15- 
months’ course will begin for men 
and women college graduates who 
can present twenty-six hours of col- 
lege credit in the biological, physi- 
Selected 
applicants having 90 hours of col- 


cal and social sciences. 


lege credit who can meet the above 
science requirements, may be ac- 
cepted. Physics and chemistry cred- 
its are required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of 
Physical Therapy, Duke Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, 
Durham, North Carolina. 
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as much as two or three years of 
biologic time, i.e., the one retarded 
a year or more, the other advanced a 
year or more. Levels of expectancy 
must be gauged to skeletal age, not 
to chronological age. (I recognize, 
of course, that there are other fac- 
tors operative, such as height and 
weight, but even these I subordinate 
to maturity level.) 


ENERGY AND GROWTH 


It is of great moment that effi- 
ciency in motor performance, in use 
and co-ordination of muscle skills, is 
related more to skeletal age (matur- 
ity) than to chronological age. The 
“wisdom of the body,” to use Can- 
non’s term, is a function of its level 
of maturity—not merely of elapsed 
sidereal time. It is of especial mo- 
ment that “with the onset of pub- 
erty the development of certain types 
of coordination, balance, and agility 
is in temporarily re- 
1944). This tem- 
porary retardation comes at the very 
time when the maximum effort may 
be demanded of the pre-adolescent or 
pre-pubertal “varsity” player. The 
timing couldn’t be worse in terms of 
supply and demand—supply of bod- 
ily energy and demand of the playing 
field! 

We do not, like Topsy, “just grow.” 
There is nothing mechanical, nothing 
easy, about the process of circum- 
pubertal growth. It is a wearing, 
tearing, all-consuming physiological 
process as far as organic balance is 
concerned, For here is the greatest 
energy turnover the body has known 
since the first year of life (when 
birth length is increased by 50%, 
birth weight by 200% ), or ever will 
know again. Here is the dramatic 
pulsating surge of growth and de- 
velopment that will make of the boy 
Here 
is, I insist, a growth period so dy- 
namic, so dramatic, so 


some cases 


tarded” (Jones, 


a man, of the girl, a woman. 


resurgent, 
that its very nature renders it doubly 
vulnerable. What do I mean by this? 

We grow—add to bone, muscle, 
organs—as the result of a heightened 
metabolic gradient known as an- 
abolic, i.e., we add to body cells at a 
speeded-up rate that 
bigger body (bigger bones, bigger 
muscles, larger heart, lungs, intes- 
tines, This 


results in a 


etc.). anabolic phase 


means, in simplest terms, that avail- 
able bodily energy is directed mainly, 
almost solely, to the demands of 
organic growth. In the pre- and cir- 
by far the 
greatest percentage of total available 
bodily energy (80° ? 90% ?) is 
channeled into tissue Duilding. The 
20 per cent or 10 per cent “left over” 
(in the total organism) is, in my 
opinion, far too precious to be di- 
rected (not to say, wasted) in exer- 


cum-pubertal periods 


cise demands that are, at that period, 
exhorbitant. It is this situation, it 
seems to me, that is the basic ex- 
planation of the pre- or early pub- 
ertal “retardation” mentioned by 
Jones. 


VULNERABILITY 

Now, I may make clear what I 
mean by “vulnerability.” I mean that 
in the terrific growth urge of the 
early teens the ratio between energy 
intake and energy output is nearly 
balanced or equated. What there is 
in excess had better be channeled in- 
to the less strenuous demands of cur- 
ricular and social life. If this balance 
or equation be tipped in the direction 
of excessive functional demands— 
such as those inherent in the vigor 
of football—then fatigue may cross 
the threshhold of exhaustion, of de- 
pletion or near-depletion of physio- 
logical and nervous energy. That is 
what “vulnerability” means—it is a 
sort of energy-nakedness when 
growth and exercise demands are ex- 
cessive. 


The use of the term “nervous 
energy” focuses upon another aspect 
of the problem. If the early adoles- 
cent period is one of growth un- 
stability, it is just as surely one of 
emotional 
ment. 


tension and maladjust- 
The period is one of aware- 
ness of self, realization of others, 
re-evaluation of one’s whole world, 
especially at interpersonal level. The 
“moodiness,” “dreaminess,” “ir- 
ritability,” “self-consciousness” (to 
use but a few nouns commonly de- 
scribing the young adolescent) are 
but surface manifestations of deep- 
rooted tensions—not spiritual, so 
much as physiological and biochemi- 
cal. The very chemistry of the body 
being resynthesized as never before 
and the essence of this ferment is 
distilled into behavioral reactions of 
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many and varied sorts. Here, then, is 
another sphere of “vulnerability.” If 
at this time football—or any game— 
is emphasized to the point where win- 
ning is an all-in-all (a zenith) and 
defeat an end-all (a,nadir), then taut 
nerves and tensed tissues may vi- 
brate to the point of breaking. Thus 
the problem shapes into a psychoso- 
matic one. 

A quote from Jones (1944) is in 
point here: 


“In many communities the adolescent boy 
is exposed to the influence of vested inter 
ests based upon spectator sports. A great 
dea! of energy is directed toward develop- 
ing and exhibiting a few outstanding per- 
formers who will enhance the popular 
reputation of their schools and coaches. The 
claim is commonly made that this is to the 
advantage of the average student, for when 
interscholastic games become a commerci- 
ally successful business they are able to 
support less prominent activities; football, 
for example, helps to subsidize other sports 
which “do not pay.” If, however, education 
is concerned with promoting the integrated 
development of each individual pupil, the 
question can be raised as to the extent to 
which our present athletic programs are 
in line with educational aims. With others 
who have written on this subject, the stu- 
dent of child development is inclined to be- 
lieve that in this field our chief objectives 
should be conceived, not in terms of pro- 
viding new and larger stadia for champions, 
but in terms of providing informed 
guidance and wholesome physical activities 
for students in general. In the case of boys 
who are temporarily retarded in growth, 
informed guidance implies an understand 
ing of their individual growth patterns and 
potentialities. Especially among these boys 
and among others of subaverage physical 
talents, the efforts should not be relaxed to 
provide adequate encouragement and a 


program of well-balanced training.” 


I see no reason why this common- 
sense attitude should not prevail. The 
evidence herein submitted, and the 
hypotheses outlined, are, I think, suf- 
ficient to conduce to a careful ap- 
praisal, a weighing of the pros and 
cons, of football in pre- and early 
adolescence. I think the cons have it! 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

On May 25-26, 1953, The National 
Conference on Program Planning in 
Games and Sports for Boys and Girls 
of Elementary School Age recom- 


mended as follows: 


1. Programs of games and sports should 
be based on the developmental level of 
children. Boxing, tackle football, ice 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


hockey and other body control sports 
should not be included in any competi 
tive program for children 12 and under 

2. These programs should provide a vari 
ety of activities for all children 
throughout the year 


Competition is inherent in the growth 
and development of the child and de 
pending upon a variety of factors will 
be harmful or beneficial to the individ 


val 


Adequate competitive programs orga 
nized on neighborhood and community 
levels will meet the needs of these 
children, State, regional, and national 
tournaments, bowl, charity, and exhibi 
tion games are not recommended for 
these age groups 


. Education and recreation authorities 


and other community youth-serving 
agencies have a definite responsibility 
for the development of adequate neigh 
borhood and community programs of 
games and sports and to provide com 


petent leadership for them. 


3. The competent, professionally pre 
pared physical educators and recreation 
leaders are the persons to whom com 
munities should look for basic leader 
ship. This personnel should provide the 
in-service training for the voluntary 
worker and potential leaders. Profes 
sional physical education and recrea 
tion personnel should be actively con 
cerned with competitive athletics in 
their communities and should give 


leadership and direction to them 


With these six points I’m in 100 
per cent agreement, with but one res- 
ervation—as a growth researcher, I'd 
include junior high school as well! 
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The JOURNAL Goes to Class 


September 1955 


Questions for your class discussion of JOURNAL articles. 


Welcome Stranger (/. 4) 

the advantages which 
may be derived from providing each 
high school student with a textbook 
in physical education from the view- 


1. Discuss 


point of (a) the teacher (b) the 
student. 
2. Compare the need for a text- 


book in physical education for high 
school students with the need for 
textbooks in other areas in the high 
school curriculum, 


Field Archery Is Fun (p. 10) 
1, Compare 
field 


tech- 
target 


fundamental 
niques of archery and 
archery. 

2. Why does one use a higher an- 
chor in field archery than in target 
archery? 


Child Growth and Football (». /2) 


1. What factors should be consid 
ered in evaluating the kind and ex 
tent of athletic activity for children? 


How Fit Are Our Children? (). /4) 

1. How do boys and girls compare 
in muscular fitness and health ac- 
cording to the Kraus-Weber test re- 


sults? What does this suggest to 
you? 
2. Are American children seri- 


ously deficient in muscular strength 
as compared to European children in 
terms of this study? 


Testing lowa Children 20) 

1. What are some of the problems 
the Kraus-Weber tests 
that need further investigation? 

2. What factors in the flexibility 
test of the Kraus-Weber battery need 
further study? 


in seoring 


Intercollegiate Athletics ()). 26) 

1. Does participation in intercol 
leyiate athletics mean that such ob 
jectives as sportsmanship, self-con 


fidence, will to win, emotional con- 
trol, etc., will be realized by the par- 
ticipants? 

2. What is one way of determining 
the value of intercollegiate athletics? 


Feminize Your Facilities (). 25) 

1. Survey your dressing rooms. 
What suggestions do you have to 
make your facilties more attractive? 
From what sources can you obtain 
assistance in making these improve- 
ments? 


Health Education Program 2”) 
1, Use this checklist to rate a pro- 

gram in a nearby high school. Dis- 

cuss the results of the evaluation. 


Recreational Leadership ()). 

1. Why should or should not rec- 
reation education be included in the 
high school curriculum? 

2. Do you feel that the units of 
study included in this course are 
worthwhile? What other suggestions 
can you make? 


Educating for Sportsmanship 

(p. 36) 

1. Gather evidence to prove that 
education for sportsmanship is the 
supreme challenge of school and col- 
lege sports. 

2. If these principles of sports- 
manship education were applied in 
your school or college, what changes 
would take place ir the way the 
sports program is conducted? 


Room for Health Education (). 45) 


1. What are the objections to 
teaching health education in con- 
junction with physical education, 


science, or other subjects? 

2. What are the advantages in 
teaching health education as an in- 
dependent course in the curricu- 
lum’? 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 


Address 


(Type of membership) 


enclosed 
(1) Please bill me. 


Begin membership with month of Sept 


New (0 Renewal 
(Faculty endorsement for student) 


Jan April 


(No subscription available without membership.) 


Are you an NEA member? 


Are you a State AHPER member? 
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more accidents likely 


happen this game...or this? 


As you know,.a game of “‘touch”’ football can cause a lot more accidents than 
a game of varsity ball. The reason is simply that youngsters often don’t bother 
to wear protective clothing, well-fitting shoes, and most important —a supporter 

A supporter, you see, provides protection where a boy needs it most. At the 
“vital zone.’’ Which supporter? Bike. More athletes have worn Bike than any 
other brand of supporter. A Bike Supporter is firm. Lightweight. Comfortable 
It gives perfect support at all times. 

Help cut down the accident rate in ‘‘free-play.”’ Stress to your boys the im 
portance of a good supporter. 


(R) 
BIKE No. 10 SUPPORTER 


with 4T-280° Heat-resis 
tant rubber for longer, 
firmer support. Form-fit 
knitted cotton and rayon 
pouch. First choice of 
coaches and athletes. Soft, 
flexible 3” waistband, 1” 
leg bands. Also sized for 
Little Leaguers 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. Sold only at sporting goods dealers 


; Plenty of tensed muscles here, but take a look at the 
i The players are uniforms. Not a strain line anywhere! Here's visual 
proof of why more and more basketball coaches are 
e e specifying Wilson uniforms. They fit right! Not 
a straining ioe but droopy, not tight. And they keep on fitting that way. 
= After being sweated up and after cleaning. 
Their long-tailed, tapered, rayon-and-cotton tops 
/ stay tucked in. And their Mustang or nylon satin 
their uniforms aren t! pants allow boundless, bindless running room. 
Offering the widest choice of materials, trims and 
designs— Wilson consistently produces better uni- 
forms at less cost, supplying both Factory Stock 
models and Made-to-Order selections that will suit 
every team admirably. 
If you’re in the market for uniforms, why not check 


with your Wilson salesman today. He'll be glad to 
g give you full information. 
... world’s largest manufacturer 
of sports equipment 
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